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HE following remarks on the 
factories at Canton and the 
manners of the Chinese, extracted 
from the journals of an American 
gentleman who lately visited the 
East-Indies, with the annexed 
plate, will doubtless be accepted 
as an interesting entertainment for 
this month. 


“THE country adjacent to 
Canton is diversihed with lofty 
hills and vallies, 
stands on an extensive plain, and 
is very large and populous. Here 
the government allow the Ame- 
ricans, English, French, Danes, 
Swedes, and srleod abhents ons fie 
ing to Canton, separate factories 
on the banks of the river Ta; and, 
for the information of strangers, 
as well as for ornament perhaps, 
the supercargoes of the different 
nations have a flag constantly fly- 
ing in front of their respective fac- 
tories. There not being a regular 
trading comnparty from America, 
the flag of the United States has 
not yet been dis splayed; the design 
in the plate is only to shew the 
apartments occupied by the Ame- 
ricans, Bet ween the fz 2G ories and 
the river is a space of about thirty 
or fort ¥ yards » Ww ride, and one hun- 


but the city itself 


dred long, which serves asa pub- 
lic walk to Europeans, &c. and is 
the only place allowed them br re- 
creation or amusement; itis colaced, 
by the English the Respondentia, 
and is rendered very agreeable by 
a row of willow trees, which are 
planted near the water, under which 
Chinese barbers and lacquies are 
always in great abundance, either 
to wx the stranger w ith their noise, 
or flease with their services, 

“The streets of the suburbs 
are very narrow: China-street, the 
widest, is not more than twenty 
feet. In this street the principal 
merchants iwhe deal with foreign- 
ers) reside during the season ” of 
trade; but when the ships are gone 
they first oblige all supercargoes 
and factors to go down to Macas, 
(a Portuguese settlement at the 
mouth of the river) and then re- 
tire themselves into the city. 

“ Tt is truly laughable in walk- 
ing through China- street, to hear 
the salutations and invitations of 
the merchants. Some of them 
speak tolerable good English; o- 
thers a most lamentable jargon 
of Portuguese, Dutch, En glish, 
French, and Chines se, mixed.— 
There is some one continually 
watching at the door, eudon see- 
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ing a foreig mer they instantly ex- 


Cialin, Clan “do lo, hyaw, all : [are ola 


fiin, t’t, think I sabyi you f ac ey las 
UOVALEY, what you makey now, you 
/ oOo A st ie” 


take Care for File, lTiake care for you 


makey look see, sfee tkey what 
ting, what weg In this way APS 
endeavor to get your custom , by 
telliig you, et] hey knew you v das t 
voyuge, (evn if you never were 
there before and that they are glad 
to seeanold friend.”? Several k new 
me immedgtely, though it was my 
first voyate; and ¢ a merchant in 
China-street made me 2 handsome 
present one day, lscane 
isa bhi you fa ey tree four VOVagry 
long tihe 


da? “ey since that ti ne, 


Gh, come 


ne said, 


ago: yor makey teo much 
I most no can 
sablibla fiin ah. —T' ne streets are 
dfpaved with flat stone, but are 
very al in wet weather ; and the 
water being led aft by. canals 
thisdt ss under the fact ories, ti 

tides, when high, poe bayenid 


them, and render the situation 
* 1 ? 7 
dis agrees ble and unhealthy. 
“ The factories are two stories 


na very airy stile. 
ryt) : P 
i‘he rooms are larg re, and t! hey have 
spacious ceatral | halls, which serve 
as dining rooms upon occasion of 
are’ Companic S, and in summer 

« i 
Wavs a cool retreat from tac 
noise of the table, or the fatigue 
of business. 

The river here, and for : 
miles down, is so crouded 
baal dared a ‘ hipping, that it is almost 
imposstble for an European barge, 
or r fong-boat, with oars, to mae 

' : 1* 

ay through. Besides this quai 
tity, there are thousands draw nu up 
an ranks, and anchored by sta Kes 
driven inte the ground, forming 
streets Or pasoag 
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-eally rising ¢t Se! aae 

really suryyi i 1g to see witan what 

} ; i. Viemeca manar ‘= 

dexterity the Cuines< manage their 
‘ ne 1% ar S 

sculls 3 q Das ile Cal Q Q ner ; they 


willy 
haps not 


mush throug al hopemng,4 Der- 
ao A 


more th 


three or tou 
inches wider than heir boat, ar 
ean bar 

row inaclear river. 


t 
ue 4 oule 
an 

Inthe smai lest 
of these > boat 39 OY Sa tt fac ans, j ou wil i} 
sometimes see halt : m0 
dren, who, in sum: 


asSswiltasanz uro} 


yen chile 
“fy, go quite 


1 oe ; ; 

naked, ava Cr; awling constant- 
- about - Lea < . 

ly about in the sun, they are so 


tanned and bedaubed with mud, es- 
pec ially in the f hing boa 
at a littie distance, you could not 
soon detern nto be pigs or 
human cr Every enild, 
howev er small, has a buoy of wood, 
or 2 gourd-shell, slung like a knap- 
sack on its back, to keep it from 
sinkiag when it = overboard, 
which 1s not unfrequently the case ; 
anda father will make one scap at 
a fish, and a = ayaa at one of his 
children floati is, if 


he isin a 


nine tuen 


atures. 


one, if he is poor, and the 
uniortunate child h appens to be a 
female, but that he is too nich en- 
gaged with a nice large fish to at- 
te} nd to trz Hes 

“© A smal! ab tance from the fac- 
tories, in the middle of 
is a handsome fortification on a 
small i land, called by the Chinese 
and Engtish, the Dutch F Folly, irom 
the following circumstance. Some 
years siace, it being very sickly 2 
Wann oa, and the Ducel 
dying very rapidly, the wernt 
‘oes hired tl e fort as an hospital 
or their sick, promis iy toguit 1 
again upon their recovery. The 
unsuspe ting nat ives cutter red the 
sick to be bi ought up, and Whee 
stores, as they said, to pass Im un- 
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the Dutchmen, and astonishment 
of the Chinese, the cect suddenly 
essumed the form ana appearance 
et grape-sliot, cannon, cutlas SES 
mil pik ce=stafis | The Mandarines, 
soon acquainted with the 
stance, searched the fort, where 
they jound a great quantity of the 
and of©r 


CICUuNni- 


poor Dutchme “n’s stores, 
course they were all bundied out 
lumpus. It afterwards a ppeared 
that the Dutch intended to get 2 


ammniuy Viton. GC. 
> 


quant ity of 
Sc. aliG Keep the ~— LV force _4- 
which infa on was soridiculous 
and fc olish, (i (fOr the Chinese could 
have battered them at leis 
starved them) chat it has ever since 
been called the Duich Fol'y. ‘There 
are two or three more of tlicse forts 
in the river, ail of which ha 
tained the same name: 
full of fine large trees, which, 
branching over the sides, and be- 
ing the resort of a great number 
of singing birds, render the situe- 
tion deli ghtful lindeed, and worthy 
of all accept ition, even unto a 
Dutchman. - 

“ At one end of the factories 
China-street coramences, at the o- 
ther Hog-lane. The frst I have 
given some description of; the las 
surpasses fadle: it is the peseence 
and resort of pick-pockets and 
knaves of all nations, ida always 
in an uproar with hogs 

#6 Our cargo of tea ‘ cing COn- 
tracted for, I used to visit the > pack- 
ingsh ouse fi requently , ~ When I 

aw the series of packing, 1 was 
hot surprized that _ tca should 
have so strong ‘Wi ; but, in- 
stead or SU ppe ine it could be a- 
greea ble, or CV en SUITErZ ble to the 
delic ate 


ire, or 


ve at- 


c=, 
AiKCY ai? 


1 Q < 
9 cio! 25s OC. 


senses of our prett eirls 
, should have 
aS Daliscous in the extreme; and 
instead of 
curing the ch) en, it s! ould Gcca- 
sion faintin t his, chalcra morbi 
Se Sea 
wi, V tus’ s 


“tT ~_ 
at home Set it ‘down 


Gance. 


res cringe apheiite, or 


“« In the packing-house are g¢- 
nerally betw RO in and three jiun- 
ared at work, which must necessa- 
ily make the place very warm, and 
in the swimmer time. sensibly hot. 
‘Two naéed icliows are employed to 
pack one chest, and they do it by 
standing in the ches ' and stamping 

> the tea is supphed wiresn. He Te 
thes toiland sweat; the dust from 
the floor (which 1s the natural 
ground) and finer parts of the teas 
torm a thick tog, Ww hich, lighting 
CO} vinually on the pac Kers, is agaiin 
conveyed into the chest by ihe 
sweat which runs in coplousstre wits 
from every part oe: their bodies. 

This should necessarily give the 
most ins ‘ipid herb in the w oki 
considerable odour, and an evident 
taste of some kind; but, when 
conneéted with the delectable pro- 
perties of Thea, heightens tts fra- 
grace and sweet savour, nO doubt, 
to that degree which the ladies : SO 
much adrhire. 

“ During our stay, our - gentle 
men wereat several entertainments, 
and 1 had more than once an op- 
portunity v of ta stlug their chowctath, 
drest i li) the Chinese stile, At the 
first entertainment we had thirty- 
two different aches oi the table at 
the same time; some fine fricaseed 
rats no doubt, as they are pas- 
sionitelv foad of taem; perhaps 
the bind quarter of an extrzordi- 
nary tender fe and, a3 a rarity, 
the saddle of the fattest dog in the 
neighborhood; for they do ussur- 
edly eat therm, and esteem such fare 
very highly. I have often scen 
pedlars of live end. dead stock too 
in the streets, with baskets of rats, 
cats and dors, of all sizesand ages. 
T asked the pwice of a cat one Gay, 
intending to send it to the ship, 
which was overrun with rats, but 
I could not procure ic under a dol- 
Jar, because. it Was very large and 


fat... “oe is sum i refuse d to give, 


and the fellow j miruedi dizteiy fi iled 

















6 Account of a Spinning Feaft. 


off, without offering to cheapen his 
price, as he knew, nodoubt, that to 
a Mandarine or anepicure, the pur- 
chase would be thought a bargain. 
“ Polygamy is allowed among 
them, and a man is pleased with 
lus favorite wife, and his maker 
(Joss) in proportion to the number 
ot sons she bears him. One of them 
told me, with much satisfaction, 
that his wife had brought him a 
fourth son, and added, with an air 
expressive of gratitude, My wife 
too muchey wood, she have catchey four 
bull child; mon mon* I think she 
mickey one more bull; I no likey that 
cow child, ke makey too muck bobbe- 
ry.¢ Foss love me, cause I makey 
he much isin tsin.t 
“* Though several visits were 
made and returned between the 
Furopeans and our gentlemen, yet 
there was not that spirit of friend- 
shij subsisting which makes the in- 
tercourse to be much admired; and 
indeed, -by what I was informed, 
they themselves do not associate so 
* Mon mon is by and by. 


+ Bobbery—-cry too much. 


freely together as might be expeét- 
ed; the gentlemen of the respec. 
tive factories keeping much by 
themselves, and, excepting ina few 
instances, observing a very cere- 
monious and reserved behavior. 
At the English factory there is 
every Sunday evening a concert, 
where every body whom it pleases 
may attend. This is the only oc- 
casion on which there appears to be 
any thing likea general intercourse. 

“ On reflection, though for- 
tunes are made here very rapidly, 
and apparently with ease and plea- 
sure, the situation of the European 
factors is not enviable; and, con- 
sidering the length of time they re- 
side in this country—the restric- 
tions to which they must submit-- 
the great distance they are at from 
their conne&ions—the want of so- 
ciety, and, indeed, almost every 
amusement, it must be allowed 
that they dearly earn their money.” 


No. 26. H. 
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Account of the Shinning Feast established at Nuncham, England. 
[From the Hiftory of the Rivers of Great. Britain. } 


BOUT twenty years since, 

X. Lord and Lady Harcourt 
fornied a design to encourage in- 
dustry among the women of the 
parish, by giving annual prizes to 
a certain number of the best spin- 
ners of thread. An idea afterwards 
suggested itself, that to the prizes 
o! industry, might be added prizes 
of merit: so that, at length, the 
importance of the annual festival 
being increased by the addition of 
iis 0 je€ and influence, it has gra- 
dually risen ito an institution, 
which, besides its moral interest, 
is a tnost delichttul spectacle, con- 
sidered merely in the charater of 
village festivity. An history of the 
dzy on which it is celebrated, will 
best explain the object and effeét 


of this admirable establishment. 
It must, however, be premised, 
that the persons of either sex de- 
serving the prizes of merit are 
named sumetime previous to the 
estival, by an assembly of those 
villagers who have already obtain- 
edit. The prizes of industry are 
contended for on the day, and on 
the spot, when and where they are 
distributed. ‘The morning is ap- 
propriated to the prizes of merit; 
the noon to the village banquet; 
the afternoon to the contest for 
prizes of industry; an early por- 
tion of the evening to the distri- 
bution of those prizes; and the 
subsequent part to the festivity of 
all. 

The villagers, who have cb- 
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tained the prize of merit in former 
years, followed the rector of the 
parish to the church through the 
arden; the rest of them repaired 
thither by the common approach : 
and such as had already been suc- 
cessful competitors forthe prizes of 
industry wore them on the occa- 
sion, These consist of useful arti- 
cles of dress, with some.small pe- 
culiarity of form, or trifling deco- 
ration, yust sufficient to render the 
distinétion conspicuous. The fa- 
mily attended in the tribune, and 
the morning service was celebrated 
with proper psalms and lessons, 
selected tor the occasion. The 
service was succeeded by a dis- 
course from the pulpit, in the close 
of which the persons who had been 
chosen to receive the prize of me- 
rit for the year, and who were con- 
spicuously seated in the centre of 
the church, were separately ad- 
dressed by name, with a perticu- 
lar specification of those meritori- 
ous actions, and that virtuous con- 
duc for which they were elected 
to receive their present distinétion. 
At the conclusion of the service, 
Lord Harcourt descended from the 
tribune, and presented the usual 
prize for the men to the clergy- 
man, who transferred it to the at- 
tending claimants. It consists of 
a hat, whose only distinction is 
the buckle that fastens the band, 
which has the name of the person 
towhom it is destined, with the 
date of the year, and the words, 
“ Prize of Merit,” engraved upon 
it. The prizes for the women were 
presented by Lady Harcourt in the 
same Manner; and consist of straw 
hats decorated with scarlet ribband. 
The names of the happy and dis- 
tinguished villagers were then hung 
up in the church, under the date 
of the year, among those who at 
former periods have been found 
to deserve that honour. 
Che three groups of stately elms 


that range in the park front of the 
house, seem to have been placed 
there to serve the purposes of this 
festival. Beneath the shade of the 
central groupe, dinner was served 
at twoseparate tables. The upper 
table was occupied by those who 
had at different periods obtained 
the prize of merit; the lower one 
was set apart for the several candi- 
dates for the prizes of industry, 
both of them plentifully, as well 
as suitably spread; and the happy 
guests arrived in procession, pre- 
ceded by a village band of music, 
to partake of the banquet prepared 
for them. All the domestic ser- 
vants attended with assiduity upon 
the village guests; and that they 
might not be interrupted in the 
duties of the feast, the family par- 
took of a cold repast. Nor is this 
all; for these good people not only 
appeared to be happy, but at their 
ease, and were rather enlivened 
into cheerfulness, than restrained 
into solemnity, by the well-ordered 
presence of the noble persons to 
whom they were indebted for the 
felicity of the day. 

At an early hour of the after- 
noon, all the candidates for the 
prizes of industry assembled be- 
neath the trees of the large clump 
to the left of the house. ‘They are 
divided into two classes of females, 
under the age of sixteen, and above 
it. The spinners were ranged in 
semicircle, the elder class on the 
right, and the younger on the left. 
When we heard the whirring, and 
saw the raotion of forty-two wheels, 
with the various countenances of 
as many competitors who governed: 
them; a scene which, abstracted 
from all ideas of moral influence, 
displayed an uncommon example 
of picturesque effect. After a cer- 
tain period the signal is given, when 
the wheels stop, and each spinner 
reels off her thread. Lady Har- 

court 
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§ 
court herself then colleéted the 


skeins, ahd attached the written 
name of €v ery ¢ candi date, ¢ carefully 
folded up, to her respective skein. 
"Those of the elder class were then 
spread ona table, and a master wea- 
verdetermined upon that which was 
of the best manufacture. Lady 
Hare ourt, who continued to pre- 

ie, unfolded the name attached 
to the distinguished skein, when 
the SUC esstul l candid ate was calle d, 
aad offered her choice of the vari- 
ous prizes; a scarlet knot was, at 
thie same time, affixed to a conspi- 
cuous part of her dress. 
remony continues till the izes ave 
ail obtained. ‘The skill of the se- 
cond classunderwentthe same trial, 
aad received similarrewards. The 
fer greater part of the coi npetitors 

obtained prizes according to the 
merit of their respective work, and 
the few whose endeavours were 
not crowned with success, were 
dismissed with words of encou- 
ragement and favor. 

The groupe of eims to the right 
ofthe house contains a more spa- 
ious as well as’more regular area 
ban either of the others, and was, 
m1 this occasion, formed into a 
ball-room of no common elegance. 
A mo ae col made inclosed 
go feet long, and 45 
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eadth. It was sufhcient 
to reserve the place for the pur- 
poses to which it is allotted : while 


the intercolummniations admitted 


- - . a 
tne ¢ gazers Fat ne nels oh borin Vii=~ 

‘ he + MATTE? = ] 
Laitieg [9 ew the ceremonies 3 ‘and 
2miusements of the scene. Inthe 


centre on the right, was a Doric 
pavilion, ¢levzted on a flight of 
steps, for the reception of the fa- 
in i' . and decoratec iw it! i allus) sive 
symbols, and wreaths of artificial 
flowers. On the opposite side of 
the area Was an cave, where the 

hung in gay arrange- 
nent, and it afterw rards became an 
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upper end of the room, the archi. 
tectural elevation assumed a more 
enrich ved appearance. Two por- 
ticos, with pediments, were Con- 
ore d by an intermediate range of 
otumns, with large China v aSeS, 
filled with flowers, plac ed | " tween 
hem; and be neath each pediment 
was a transparent embicmatic 
painting representing a Nuneham 
cottage. 


The one was a cheerful 
picture of industry and plenty; 


’ , | ‘ 
the othe ry a dismal scene of idieé- 
ness anG want: oveéi 
; - , 7 ‘ - 
a wreatn of netties, and above the 


former was see! 


A , 
. _— > oo = 
la Cilapiet OT Vari- 


ous Boweiey: | The » floor oft the room 
was theturf, and its roof the spread- 
ing branches of the elms that grew 

round. The whole was bright 
with lamp arrang red in all the 
icc an OF lium nation. 


When the evening advanced, 
Lady Harcourt entered the ball- 
room, preceded by the music, an 
lowed by a proces sion of the vil- 
gers; and alter making a circuit 
of the area, entered the alcove, 
where the prizes were cistributed 
from her hand, not yn ACCOI npanied 
by graceful gratulations. When 
this charming ceremony was 


- 073 . 
cluded themusic occ race place, 
nor did any long interval ensue be- 


L 
fore the commencement of the 
dance; aid asall persons ofa certain 

appearance were prom isct iousty ad- 
7 ritted, the closing scene of the festi- 
valassumed the gay se vabla ince‘ofel- 
egant pleasure. Tt as been our lot 
to see much of the splendid ceremo- 
world; but we never saw 
sucha day as this; nordo we ever re- 
memberto have beheld so much ies- 
tive happine 38,that bore the promise 
0 i So muchfuture good. From the 
nob'le inhabitants of Nuneham- 


nies of the 


house, down to the lowest servant 
in it, allwere zealously and anxi- 

usly occupied in atte ‘nding to th 
innocent ef mployments and lauda- 
e obiects of the festival. 
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Morals. 
MORALS. 


[From Abbé Raynal’s Eaft and Weft Indies. ] 


PTE books written on the sub- 

ject of morality would fill 
many libraries. What a number 
of useless productions! They are, 
for the most part, the works of 
priests and their disciples, who, not 
chusing that religion should consi- 
der men only in the relations they 
stand to the Deity; found it neces- 
sary to substitute a different founda- 
tion for the relations they bear to 
one another. If morality be uni- 
versal, it cannot be the effect of a 
particular cause. Morality has 
been the same in times past, and it 
will be still the same in future ages : 
it cannot, therefore; be founded on 
religious opinions, which have con- 
tinually varied, ever since the be- 
ginning of the world, and from one 
pole to the other. —The Greeks had 
vicious deities; the Romans had 
them likewise: The stupid wor- 
shippers of the Fetiche adore a 
devil rather than a God. Every 
nation made gods for themselves, 
and they fabricated them according 
to their fancies; some good, others 
cruel; some immoral, and others 
of austere manners. One would 
imagine; that every nation intend- 
ed to deify their own passions and 
opinions: Notwithstanding these 
diversities in religious systems and 
modes of worship, all nations have 
agreed that men ought to be just; 
all nations have honored as vir- 
tues, goodness, piety, friendship, 
fidelity, paternal tenderness, filial 
respect, sincerity, gratitude, patri- 
otism, all the feelings, in short, 
that tend to unite men more closely 
together, The origin of that uni- 
formity of judgment, so constant, 
and so general, ought not, there- 
fore, to be looked tor in the midst 
of contradictory and fluctuating 
opinions. If the ministers of re- 
J onKary, 1796. 


ligion have appeared to think other- 
wise, it is because, by their sys« 
tems, they obtained the power of 
regulating all the actions of man- 
kind; they disposed of their for- 
tunes, and of their wills; they se- 
cured to themselves, in the name 
of Heaven, the arbitrary govern- 
ment of the earth; but the veil is 
now removed. 

Morality, before the tribunal of 
philosophy and reason, is a science, 
which has for its objeét the preser- 
vation and happiness of the human 
species. To this double end all its 
rules ought to tend: Their natural, 
constant, and eternal principle, ex~ 
ists in man himself, and in the re- 
semblance of organization com- 
mon to the species; a resemblance 
accompanied with a similarity of 
wants, of pleasures and pains, of 
force and weakness. This is the 
origin of the necessity of society, 
or of a common struggle against 
dangers equally incident to each in- 
dividual, proceeding from nature 
herself, and threatening man on all 
sides. ‘This is the source of parti- 
cular ties and of domestic virtue; 
this the origin of general ties and 
public virtues, the source of per- 
sonal and public utility, of all com- 
pacts between individuals, and of 
all lawss . 

Several writers have endeavor- 
ed to trace the first principles of 
morality in the sentiments of friend- 
ship, tenderness, compassion, ho- 
nor, and benevolence; because 
they found them engraven on the 
human heart. But did they not 
discover there likewise hatred, jea- 
lousy, revenge, pride, and love of 
dominion? Why then have they 
founded morality on the former ra- 
ther than the latter? It is because 


they found that the former affec- 
tions 
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tions turned to the common advant- 
age of society, and that the others 
were fataltoit. These philosophers 
have perceived the necessity of mo- 
rality, and found out what it must 
be; but have not discovered its 
leading and fundamental principle. 
Indeed, the very sentiments they 
have adopted as the ground-work 
of morality, merely because they 
appeared to be serviceable to the 
general good, if left to their own 
operation, would be very prejyudi- 
cial to mankind. How shall we 
punish the guilty, if we listened 
only to compassion? How shall 
we guard against partiality, if we 
consult only the diétates of friend- 
ship? How shall we avoid being 
indulgent to idleness, if we attend- 
ed only to the feelings of benevo- 
lence? Alli these virtues have their 
limits, which, if they exceed, they 
will degenerate into vices; and 
these limits are settled by the inva- 
riable laws of essential justice; or, 
which is the same thing, by the 
common interests of men united 
together in society, and the con- 
stant objeét of that union. 

"These limits, it istrue, have not 
yet been ascertained. But how 
should they, since it has been im- 
possible to fix what the common 
interest itself was? This is the 
reason why men, in all ages, have 
formed such different ideas of vir- 
tue and vice; why morality has 
hitherto appeared to be only a mat- 
ter of mere convention among men. 
That so many ages have passed in 
profound ignorance of the first 
principles of a science so impor- 
tant to our happiness, is a certain 
fact; but the tact is so extraordi- 
nary, that it ought to appear incre- 
dibie. It is inconceivable that we 
should not long since have disco- 
vered that, as the uniting of men 
into societies has no other aim but 
the common happiness of indivi- 
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duals, there is noty nor cannot be. 
among them any other social tie 

than that of their common interest; 

and that nothing can be consistent 

with the order of societies, unless 

it be consistent with the common 

utility of the members who com- 

pose them. This is the only cri- 

terion of virtue and vice. Our ac- 

tions are more or less virtuous, ac- 

cording as they tend more or less 
to the common advantage of socie- 
ty; and they are more or less vici- 

cus, In proportion to the prejudice 

society receives from them. 

Is it on itsown account that cou- 
rage is ranked among the number 
of the virtues? No, it is on ac- 
count of the service it does to so- 
ciety. The proof is, that courage 
is punished in a man who makes 
use of it todisturb the public peace. 
Why is drunkenness a vice? Be- 
cause every man is bound to con- 
tribute to the common good, and 
because he cannot fulfil that obli- 
gation without having the full ex- 
ercise of his faculties. Why are 
certain actions more blameable in 
a magistrate, or general, than in a 
private man? Because greater in- 
convenience results from them to 
society. 

As society ought to benefit every 
one of its members, it is but just 
that each of its members should be 
useful to society. To be virtuous, 
therefore, is to be useful: To be 
vicious, is to be useless or hurtful. 
This is morality, universal mora- 
lity—that morality which is con- 
genial to the nature of man, and 
to the nature of society; that mo- 
rality which can vary only in its 
applications, but never in its es- 
sence or its principles; that mora- 
lity, in short, to which all laws 
should refer, and to which they 
should be subordinate. In confor- 
mity to this common regulation of 
all our private and public eae 
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been, or ever can be, good morals 
in Europe. 

Since the incursion of the bar- 
barous nations into this part of the 
world, almost all governments have 
had no other basis than the inte- 
rest of asingle man, Or a single se 
of men, to the prejudice of society 
in general. Founded on conquest, 
the effeét of force, they have only 
varied in the mode of keeping the 
people in subjection. At first war 
at victims of the people, who 
were devoted either to the sword 
of the master, or of the enemy. In 
the distribution and settlement of 


empires, how many ages were stain- 


ed with the blood and carnage of 
nations, before terms of peace had 
consecrated and established that 
species of intestine war called so- 
ciety or government} 

When the feudal government 
had for ever excluded those who 
tilled the ground from the right of 
possessing it; when, by a sacrile- 
gious collusion between the altar 
and the throne, God had been as- 
sociated with the sword, the mo- 
rality of the gospel had no other 
effects than to harden tyranny by 
passive obedience, to rivet slavery 
by a contempt of science and the 
blessings of nature, and adding to 
the fear of the great the terror of 
demons. With such laws, what 
were moralsf What they are at 
present in Poland, where the peo- 
ple, without lands, and without 
arms, are left to be cut in pieces 
by the Russians, or enlisted by the 
Prussians; and, having neither vi- 
gor nor sentiment, they think it is 
enough if they are Christians, and 
remain neuter between their neigh- 
bors and their lords palatine. 

Tosuchastate of anarchy, where 
morals had neither any charaéteris- 
tic nor stability, succeeded the epi- 
demic fury of holy wars, by which 
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‘tet us see whether there ever have 


nations were corrupted and de- 
graded, by communicating the con- 
tagion of vice with that of fanatic- 
ism. Morals were changed by the 
change of climate. All the passions 
were inflamed and heightened be- 
tween the tombs of Jesus and Mo- 
hammed. From Palestine was im- 
ported a principle of luxury and 
pride, a strong taste for the spices 
of the East, a romantic spirit which 
civilized the nobies of all countries, 
without making the people more 
happy or more virtuous; for, if 
there is no happiness without vir- 
tue, virtue will never support it- 
self unless it be rewarded with hap- 
piness. . 

Abouttwo centuries after the de- 
population of Europe by Asiatic 
expeditions, the transmigrations 
into America commenced. That 
revolution occasioned an universal 
confusion, and mixed the vices and 
productions of every climate with 
our own.. Neither did morality 
acquire any improvement; because 
men were then destroyed through 
avarice, instead of being massa- 
cred onaccountof religion. Those 
nations which made the largest ac- 
quisitions in the new world, seem- 
ed to colleé& at the same time all 
the stupidity, ferociowsness and ig- 
norance of the old. They became 
the communicating channels of 
vices and diseases; they were poor 
and wretched in the midst of their 
riches; they were debauched, not- 
withstanding the number of their 
churches and of their priests; they 
were idle and superstitious, though 
they possessed all the sources of 
commerce, and means of know- 
ledge. But the love of riches like- 
wise corrupted all other nations. 

Whether war or commerce in- 
troduce great wealth into a state, 
they soon become the objeét of 
public ambition. Men of power 


first seize upon them; and when 
riches 
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riches come into the hands of those 
who are at the helm of affairs, 
wealth is confounded with honor 
in the minds of the people; and 
the virtuous citizen, who aspired 
to employments only tor the sake 
of glory, now aspires, without 
knowing it, to honor for the sake 
of advantage, Neither lands nor 
treasure, nor Conquests, are gained 
but from a wish to enjoy them; and 
riches are enjoyed only for plea- 
sure and the ostentation of luxury, 
By this double use they corrupt 
both the citizen who possesses them 
and the people whose eyes they fas- 
cinate. As soon as men labor for 
money alone, and ‘not from a re- 
gard to their duty, the most lucra- 
tive situations are preferred to the 
most honorable. Itis then we see 
the honor of a profession diverted, 
obseured, and lost in the paths 
that lead to wealth. 

To the advantage of a false es- 
timation of riches, are to be added 
the natural conveniences of opu- 
lence, which is a fresh soucre of 
corruption. ‘The placeman wishes 
to collect people about him: the 
honors he receives in public are 
not sufficient for him; he wants 
admirers, either of his talents, of 
his luxury, or of his profusion, If 
riche are the means of corruption, 
by leading to honors, they are still 
more hurtful, by diffusing a taste 
for pleasure. Poverty offers chas- 
tity to sale, and idleness its liberty ; 
the prince sells the magistracy, and 
the magistrate setsa We upon jus- 
tice: The court sells places, and 
placemen seil the people to the 
prince, who sells them again to the 
neighboring powers by treaties, 
subsidies, or exchange of territory. 

Such is the sordid traffic intro- 
duced by the love of riches intoany 
country where wealth can do every 
thing, and where virtue is held in 
no estimation, But there is no ef- 





feet without its causes. Gold does 
not become the people’s idol, and 
virtue does not fall into contempt, 
unless the bad constitution of the 
government induces that degree of 
corruption. Unfortunately, it will 
always have this effect, if the go- 
vernment be so constituted that the 
temporary interest of an individual, 
or of a small number, can with 
impunity prevail over the common 
and invariable interest of the whole, 
It will always occasion this cor- 
ruption, if those in whose hands 
authority is lodged, can make an 
arbitrary use of it, can place them: 
selves above the reach of the law, 
and can make their power admi- 
nister to plunder, and their plunder 
to the continuance of abuses oc- 
casioned by their power, Good 
laws are maintained by good mo- 
rals; but good moralsare establish- 
ed by good laws; Men are what 
government makes them. To mo- 
dify them it is always armed with 
an irresistible force, that of public 
opinion; And the government 
will always become a corrupter, 
when, by its nature, it is itself cor- 
rupt. In a word, the nations of 
Europe will have good morals 
when they have good governments, 
Let us conclude. 

* Nations! I have discoursed 
to you on your dearest interests. 
I have placed before your eyes the 
benefits of nature and the fruits of 
industry. As you are too fre- 
quently the occasion of one ano- 
ther’s misery, you must have felt 
how the jealousy of avarice, how 
pride and ambition remove far 
from your common weal the hap- 
piness that presents itself to you 
by peace and commerce. have 
recalled that happiness you repel. 
The feelings of my heart have 
been warmly expressed in favor 
of all mankind, without distinc- 
tion of sect or of country. Men 
are 
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are all equal in my sight, by the 
reciprocal relation of the same 
wants and the same calamities; -as 
they are all equal in the eyes of the 
Supreme Being by relation of their 
weakness to his power. 

“ Tam aware, that, subjected as 
ye are to rulers, your condition 
must depend on them, and that to 
speak of your evils is to reproach 
them with’ their errors or their 
crimes. This refleétion has not 
prevented me from exerting my- 
self. I never thought that the sa- 
cred respect due to humanity could 

ossibly be irréconcileable with 
that regard which is due to those 
who should be its natural protec- 
tors. Ihave been transported in 
idea into the councils of the go- 
verning powers of the world. I 
have spoken without disguise, and 
without fear, and cannot reproach 
myself with having betrayed the 
honorable cause I have ventured 
to plead. I have told sovereigns 
what were their duties, and what 
were the people’s rights. I have 
traced to them the fatal effects of 
that inhuman power which is guil- 
ty of oppression ; and of that whose 
supineness and feebleness allow 
it, I have sketched all around 
them portraits of your misfortunes ; 
and their hearts cannot but have 
feltthem. I have warned them, 
that, if they turned their eyes away, 
those true but dreadful pictures 
would be engraven on the marble 
of their tombs, and accuse their 
ashes while posterity trampled on 
them. 
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“ But talents are not. always 


equal'to our zeal. Undoubtedly 
I‘have stood in need of a greater 
share-of that penetration which 
discovers expedients, and that elo- 
quence which enforces truth.— 
Sometimes, perhaps, my feelings 
have elevated my genius; but most 
frequently have I perceived my- 
self overwhelmed with my sub- 
jet, and with a Censciousness of 
my own inability. 


* May writers, better. favored 


by nature, complete what my-es- 
says have begun. Under the au- 
spices of philosophy, may thetime 
come when that chain of unionand 
benevolence which ought to con- 


nect all civilized people, will be 


extended from one extremity of the 


globe to tne other! May they ne- 
ver More carry among savage na- 
tions the example of vice and op- 
pression! I do not flatter myself 
that, at the period of that happy 
revolution, my name will be still 
in remembrance. 


This feeble 
work, which will have but the 
merit of having brought forth o- 
thers better than itself, will doubt- 
less be forgotten. But I shall, at 
least, be able to say, that I have 
contributed, as muchas was in my 
power, to the happiness of my fel- 
low creatures, and pointed out the 
way, though at a distance, for the 
bettering of their condition. This 
agreeable thought will stand me in 
the stead of glory. It will be the 
deligh. of my old age, and the con- 
solation of my latest moments.” 
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THE SEDUCED FEMALE—A Sentimental Sketch. 


[' was a cold and tempestuous 
night in November, when, 
walking near the Magdalene, in St. 
George’s Fields, the voice of an 
unfortunate female arrested my at- 
tention. “ Yes, poor abandoned 


Maria,” said she, * this shall con- 
vince my unfeeling relatiousthat I 
have a spirit too great to survive the 
loss of my virtue!” I hastened to 
her assistance; but, alas! the fatal 
phial was emptied. She leaned on 

my 
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my arm, and with difficulty reach- 
ed a ‘house just by. 
was immediately .procured; but 
every. etior: failed to counteract its 
pernicious effects.“ O Sir!” said 
she..in a voice scarcely. audible, 
** would to God you had overta- 
ken me a little sooner! It might 
have prevented this sad catastrophe. 
But the poison”? .. Again she 
endeavored to speak—“ O my fa- 
ther! could you_now behold your 
little darling———-”’. Here hervoice 
failed: the poison she had taken 
was of the most violent nature. In 
a few minutes she exclaimed with 
great agitation-—— William! faith- 
bess youth! I forgive you 2 
Hev features assumed a dreadful 
convulsive aspect, and:in a tew 
niinutes she expired! 

* Father of mercies !”? thought 
I, “how mysterious and awful are 
thy ways! If suicide can meet 
compassion from an insulted God, 
surely it must be the seduced fe- 
male!” The remains of beauty 
were yet to be traced. Her height 
was majestick, her form extremely 
delicate. Her age appeared to be 
that period of lite when the ima- 
g ination is lively, and glowing with 
ail the animation of eighteen.— 
*’ Where is the villain,” said I, 
** who las seduced—who has mur- 
dered—-this lovely female? Can 


Medical aid. 


he have the face—the heart he has 
not—of a-man ? 

Had hie been here, towitness this 
final scene of her he once pretend- 
ed to adore——methinks it would 
have been more tremendous than 
an éarthquake to his seared con- 
science ! . 

Unfortunate girl! may thy image 
haunt him, sleeping and pvaking— 
may every gust of wind faat blows 
reiterate to his mind,“ Ruined Ma- 
ria!” Where are thy parents, un- 
happy fair? Was it for this that a 
fond mother so often clasped thee 
to her breast, while the tear of af- 
fection trickled fast from her eyes? 
Where, too, is thy father, who 
hath fondled thee on his knee, 
with all the tenderness of parental 
love? Unnatural parents! thus 
to cast on an unpitying world, the 
forlorn victim of seduction ! Could 
not all the ties of nature induce you 
to draw a veil over your daughter’s 
misfortunes? The evening of life 
will now be clouded with the re- 
flection of not having endeavored 
to prevent her untimely death, 


Infamous is the wretch who se-- 


duced thee, who has caused thy 
miserable exit, and brought sorrow, 
which no time can heal, on aonce 
happy family. Is therea righteous 
God, who will punish iniquity— 
and shall this escape ? j.M,. 








[ The excellent sense contained in the following letter from Sir M. Hale to 
his children, will render an apology for its oceuhying so much shace unne- 


cessary.] . 


A LETTER FROM SIR MATTHEW HALE TO HIS CHIL- 
DREN, January 19, 1660. . 


CHILDREY, 
THANK God I came well to 


Farrington this Saturday about 
five of the clock, and because I 
have some leisure time at my inn, 
I could not spend that time more 
to my own contentment, and your 


benefit, than by my letter to give 





you all good counsel; the subject 
whereof at this time shall be con- 
cerning sfeech; because much of 
the good or evil that befals persons, 
doth occasionally happen by the 
well or ill managing of that part of 
humane conversation, I shall, as 
I have 
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] have leisure and opportunity at 
othertimes, give you my directions 
concerning other subjects. First, 
as concerning the former, ‘observe 
these directions :— 

Observe and mark as well as 
you may, what is the temper and 
disposition of those persons, w hose 
speeches you hear; whether they 
be grave, serious, sober, wise, dis- 
creet persons: if they be such, their 
speeches are commonly like them- 
selves, and well deserve your at- 
tention and observation.. But if 
they be light, impertinent, vain, 
passionate persons, their speech’is 
for the most part according, and 
the best advantage that you will 
gain by their speech, is but there- 
by to learn their dispositions, to 
discern their failings, and 'to make 
yourselves the more cautious both 
in your conversation with them, 
and in your own speech and de- 
portment, for in the unseemliness 
of their speech you may better dis- 
cern and avoid the like in your- 
selves. 

If any person that you do not 
very well know to be a person of 
truth, sobriety and weight, relate 
strange stories, be not too ready 
or easy to believe them, nor report 
them after him; and yet, unless he 
be one of your familiar acquaint- 
ance, be not too forward to con- 
tradi& him; or if the necessity of 
the occasion require you to declare 
your opinion of what is so report- 
ed, let it be modestly and gently, 
not too bluntly or coarsly ; by this 
means, on the one side you shall 
avoid being abused by your too 
much credulity; on the other side, 
you shail avoid quarrels and dis- 
taste. 

If any man speak any thing to 
the disadvantage or reproach of one 
that is absent, be not too ready to 
believe it, only observe and remem- 
ber it; for it may be it is not true, 
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or it is not all true, or some other 
circumstances were mingled with 
it, which might give the business. 
reported a justification, .or at least 
an allay; an extenuation or a rea- 


sonable excuse: ia most actioiis, if 


that which is bad alone, or seems 
to be so, be reported, omitting that 
which is good, or the circumstances 
that accompany it, any action may 
be easily misrepresented; be not 
too hasty theretore'to believe a re- 
proach, till you know the truth, 
and the whole truth. 

If any person report unto you 
some injury done to you by ano- 
ther, either in words or deeds, do 
not be over-hasty in believing it, 
nor suddenly angry with the per- 
son so accused ; ‘for it is possible it 
may be faulse or mistaken; and 
how unseemly a thing will it be, 
when your credulity and passion 
shall perchance carry you, upon a 
supposed - injury, or do wrong to 
him that hath done you none; or 
at least, when the bottom and truth 
of the accusation is known, you 
will. be ashamed of your passion. 
Believe not a report till the accused 
be heard; and if the report be true, 
yet be not transported either with 
passion, hasty anger, or revenge, 
for that will be your own torment 
and perturbation. Even when a 
person is accused or reported to 
have injured you, before you give 
yourself leave to be angry, think 
with yourself, Why should I be 
angry before I am certain it is 
true? or, if it be trae, How can I 
tell how much I should be angry, 
till I know the whole matter? 
Though it may be he hath done 
me wrong, yet possibly it is misre- 
presented, or it was done by mis- 
take, or it may be he is sorry for it: 
I will not be angry till I know 
there be cause; and if there be 
cause, yet I will not be angry till 


I know the whole cause; for till 
then, 
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then, if I must be angry atall, yet 
1 know not how. much to be an- 
gry; it may be it is not worth my 
anger, or if it be, it may be it de- 
serves but a little. Thiss will keep 
your mind and carriage upon such 
occasions in a due temper and or- 
cer; and will disappoint malicious 
or oficious tale-bearers. 

If a man, whose integrity you 
cio not very well knows makes you 
greatand extraordinary professions 
and promises, give him as kind 
thanks as may be; but give not. 
much credit to it: cast about with 
yourself what may be the reason 
of thiss wonderful kindness; it is 
twenty to one but you will find 
something that he aims at, besides 
kindness to you; it may be he hath 
something tobeg or buy of you, or 
to sell you, or some such bargain 
that speaks. out at last. his own ad- 
vantage, and not yours; and if he 
serve his turn upon you, or if he 
be disappointed, his kindness will 
grow cool. 

If a man flatter and commend 
you to your face, or to one that he 
thinks will tell you of it, itisa 
thousand to one either he hath de- 
ceived or abused you some way, or 
means to do so.. Remember the 
fable of the fox commending: the 
singing of the erow, when she had 
somewhat in her mouth that the 
fox liked. 

If a person be cholerick, pas- 
s.onate, and give you ill language, 
r-member, rather to pity him than 
to be mov’d into anger and passion 
with him, for most certainly that 
ian is in a distemper and disor- 
der; observe him calmly, and you 
shall see in him so much pertur- 
bation and disturbance, that you 
willeasily believe he is not a pat- 
term to be imitated by you, and 
therefore return no cholar tor an- 

er; for you do but put yourself 
into a kind of frenzy because you 


see himso. Be sure you returs 
not railing, reproaching, or revile- 
ing, for revileing; for it doth but 
kindle more, heat, and you will 
find silence, or at least very gentle 
words, the most exquisite revenge 
of reproaches that can be; for ei- 
ther it will cure the distemper in 
the other, and make him see and 
be sorry for his passion, or it will 
torment him with more perturba- 
tionand disturbance. But howso- 
every. it keeps your innocence, 
gives you.adeserved reputation of 
wisdom and moderation, and keeps 
up the serenity and composure of 
your mind; whereas passion and 
anger do make a man unfit for any 
thing that becomes him as a man, 
or asa Christian. : 

Some menare excellent in know- 
ledge of husbandry, some of plant- 
ing, some of gardening, some in 
the mathematicks, some. in one 
kind, some in another; in all your 
conversation, learn as near as vou 
can wherein the skill and excel- 
lence of any person lies, and put 
him tipor talk of that subject, and 
observe it, and keep it in memory 
or writing; by this means you wiil 
glean up the worth and excelence 
of every person- you meet with, 
and at an easie rate put together 
that which may be for your use 
upon all occasions, 

Converse not with a lyar ora 
swearer, or a man of obscene or 
wanton language; for either he 
will corrupt you, or at least it will 
hazard your reputation to be one 
of the like making; and if it doth 
nekher, yet it will fill your memo- 
ry with such discourses, that will 
be troublesome to you in after time, 
and the returns of the remembrance 
of the passages which you long 
since heard of this nature, will 
haunt you, when your thoughts 
should be better employed. 

Now, as concerning your own 

speech, 
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speech, and how you are to ma- 
nage It, something may be coileét- 
ed out ef what goes before; but I 
shall add some things else. 

Let your speech be truc; never 
speak any thing for a truth which 
you know or believe to be faulse 
it is a great sin igainst God, ‘tha 
gave you a tounge to spea k your 
offence against hum anity itself, for 
where there is no truth there can 
be nosafe society between man and 
men. And it is an injury to the 
speaker; for, besides the base dis- 
reputation it Casts Upon him, it 
doth in time bring a man to that 
baseness of mind, that he can 
scarce tell how to tell truth or to 
avoid lying, even hen he hath no 
colour of “necessity for it; and it 
comes to such a pass, that as ano- 
ther man cannot believe he tells a 
truth, so he himself scarce stu 
when he tells a lye: and observe 
it, a lye ever returns with disco- 
very and shame at the last. 

As you must be careful not to 
lve, so you must avoid coming near 
it; you must not equ 1ocate 5 you 
must not speak that absolutely 
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but by conjecture or oF pinion on ly. 


Lei your words be few, especi- 
ally when your betters, or stran- 
gers, or men of € er, or un- 
derstanding, are i in place; for you 
do yourself at once two gre at mis- 
chiefs: first, you betray and.disco- 
ver ve our O* wn weakness and foily : 
econd: yg YOU Fro b yourseil of a 
opportunity which you mig 
otherwise have to gain ‘knowle: 
wisdom and e: \perienc e, by near 
ing t those that you silence by your 
impeitinent talking. 

Be not over-earnest, lowd, or 
Violen t in tal lking, for it is unscem- 
ly; and earnest and lowd talking 
make you overshoot and lose your 
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business: when you should be 
considering znd pondering your 
thoughts, and haw to ex press them 
significantly, and to the purpose, 
you are, striveing to keep your 
tounge going, and to silence an 
opponent, not with reason but 
with noise. 

Be careful not to interrupt az 
ther in his talk; hear hima out; you 
will understand him the better, and 
be able to give him the better an- 
swer: it nay be, if you will give 
him leave, he will say somewhat 
more than you have yet heard, or 
well understood, or that which you 
did not expect. 

Always before you speak, ¢s- 
peciaily where the business is 0% 
moment, consider beforchand; 
v eigh the schse of your maind, 
which vou intend to utter; think 
upon the expressions you Intene d to 
use, that the *y be Signy f.cia ri per . 
tinent, and uno/ensive ; and whers- 
as it is the ordinary course of in- 
cousidirate persons to speak their 
words, and then to think, or not 
to think till they speak; thimk first 

and speak after, if it be im ig 
matter of moment or hesinen pe: RES 

Be willing to speak well of the 

absent, if you do not ph they de- 
serve ill: by thiss means you s shall 
make yours self many friends, and 
sometimes an undeserved commen - 
dation is not lost to the party to 
whom it is gi ven, I have known 
some men that have met with an 
undeserved commendation, out of 
shame of being worse than they 
have been reported, secretly totuke 
up practises answerable to their 
commen dation, and so make them- 
selves as good as they were report- 
sure you give not an iil report 
to aay that Set are rot sure de- 
And in most cases, tho’ 


serves if. 
a mari Geserves il, ) 2 you should 
. 
be sparing to report bim $05 im 
some 
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some cases indeed you are bound, 
in honesty and J justice, to give that 
account concerning the demerit or 
default of a person that he deserves: 
as namely, when you are called to 
give testimony for the ending of a 
controversie, or when the conceil- 
ing of it may harden and encou- 
rage a person in an evil wa ayy OF 
bring another intodanger; in such 
cases, the very duty of ¢ baci ity binds 
you to sj peak your -knowled: ge, Nay, 
your probal ie fear or mt of 
such a pers ar so it be done for 
prev ention of greater inconveni- 
encies and in love; and especiaily 
if the discovery be made to a per- 
son thet hath the : superintendence, 
(ave, or authority over the person 
complained of, for this is an act of 
love and dut y. But for any per- 
on malicious! ys busily, and with 
imtemt to scandalise another, to be 
whispering tales and stories to the 
prejudice of others, this is a fault: 
f you know any good of any per- 
son, speak it as you have oppor- 
tunity : ifyou knowany evel, speak 
it, if tbe realy and prudently done 
for the eood of him, and the safety 
ot others; otherwise rather chuse 
to say nothing, than to say any 
thing reproachfully, maticiously, 
or etficiously, to his prejudice. 

Avoid: sw caring in your ordi- 
nary communication, unless called 
to it by the magistrate; and not 
onely the grosser oaths, but the 
lesser: and sot onely oaths, but 
imprecations, earnest and deep pro- 
testations: as you have the com- 
mendable exampie of good men to 

ustiiy a solemn oath before a ma- 

gistzite, so you have the prec ‘pt of 
our Savi iour forbidding’ it other- 
wise, 

Avoid scofting, and bitter and 
biteing jeering and jesting; espe- 
cially at the condition, « rodit, de- 
2OFLULY, or natural defeéts of any 
person; for these leave adeep im- 


s 
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. because most 


pre ssion, and are a most apparent 
injustice; for were you so used, 
you would take it inward] ly and a- 
miss; and many times such an th. 
jury costs a man dear, when he 
little thinks of it. 

Be very careful that you give no 
reproac hful, bitter menacing, or 
spightful w ords to any person, nay 
not to servants or other parsams sofan 
inferiour ¢ ondition ; and that uj pon 
these considerations : There is 
not the meanest person but you 
may stand in need of. him in one 
kind, or at some time or another: 
good words make friends, bad 
words make enemies: it is the best 
prudence in the world to make as 
many friends as honestly you can, 
especially when it may be done at 
so easie rate as a good word; and it 
is the greatest folly that can be, to 
make an enemy by ill w ords, which 
do not at all any good to the party 
that useth them: 2. Ill words pro- 
voke ill words again, and common- 
ly such ill words as are eonase by 
sucha provocation, especially of a: 
inferiour, stick closer, and wound 
deeper, than such as come unpro- 
voked by ill language, or from an 
equal, 3. Where faults are com- 
mitted, they may, and by a superi- 
cur must, be reproved; but let it 
be done without re proaches, or bit- 
terness; otherwise it loseth its due 
end and use, and i nstead of reform- 
ing the offence, exasperates the of- 
fender, and makes him worse, and 
gives him the cudgel to strike 
againe; because it discovers your 
own weakness when you are re- 
prehending another, and lays you 
justly onento his repr oof,and ‘makes 
your own but scorned and dises- 
teemed. # press thiss the rather, 
ordinarily ill Jan- 
guage is the folly of children, and 
of weak and passionate people. 

If there be occasion for you to 
speak in any company, always be 

careful 
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careful if you speck atail, to speak 
Jatest, especially if strangers are in 
company; for by thiss means you 
will have the advantage of know- 
ing the sense, judgment, temper, 
and relations of others, which may 
be a great light and help to you ia 
ordering your speech, and you will 
better know the inclination of the 
company, and speak with more ad- 
vantage and acceptation, and with 
more security against giving of- 
tence. 

Be careful that you commend 
not yourselves; itis the most un- 
useful and ungrateful thing that can 
be: you should avoid flattery from 
others, but especially decline flat- 
tering of yourselves; itisasign your 
reputation is small and sinking, if 
your own toungs must be your flat- 
terers or commenders, and it isa 
fulsom and unpleasing thing for 
others to hear it. 

Abhor all foul, unclean and ob- 
scene speeches; it isa sign that the 
heart is corrupt; and such kind of 
speeches will make it worse; it 
wil taint and corrupt yourselves 
and those that hear it, and brings 
disreputation to those that use it. 

Never use any profane speeches, 
nor make jesis of scripture expres- 
sions; when you use the names of 
God or Christ, or any passages or 
words of the holy scripture, use 
them with reverence and serious- 
ness, and not lightly or scurrilous- 
ly; for it is a taking of the name 
of God in vain. 

If you hear of any unseemly ex- 
pressions used in religious exer- 
Cisés, you must be careful to for- 


getand not to publishthem; or if 


you at all mention them, let it be 
with pity and sorrow, not with 
derision or re proach. 

Do not upbraid any, or deride 
any man fora pious, strict, or re- 
ligious conversation; ior if he be 
sincere, you dishonor God and in- 
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jure him; if he be an hipocrite, 
yet it is more than you know; or 
if you know him to be such, yet 
his external piety and strictness is 
not his fault, but his dissinulatioa 
and hipocrisie; and though his hi- 
pocrisie be to be detested, external 
piety and religion is to be com- 
mended, not derided. 

Have as little conversation as is 
possible with hereticks, or persons 
obstinately perverted on matters of 
religion; ....... but especially 
converse not with them on matters 
of religions for instead of conveért- 
ing them by your perswasions to 
the truth, you shall but hafden 
them the more, andendanger your- 
self. They are to be deait with all 
in these matters onely by persons 
of great abilities; for a perverted, 
corrupted mind, or obstinate spirit, 
carries in ita contagion, as mfec- 
tious and much more dangerous 
thanthe piegue in the body, where 
their opinions meet with a young 
opponent. 

And thus, children, as tae time 
and my remembrance would give 
me leave, I have set down some 
observations eoncerning thiss sub- 
ject, for your direction and prae- 
tice; what is wanting you may 
abundantly supply by reading the 
wise counsel of Solomon, in his 
book of Proverbs. Read these my 
directions often; think of thenr se- 
riously, aid practise them diligent- 
ly; though they seem but dry and 
ordinary things, yet you will find 
them useful in your conversation, 
which will be every day more evi- 
dent unto you, as your judgment, 
understanding and experience i- 
crease. 

J have but ittle more to write 
at thiss time, but to wish and com- 
mand you to remember my former 
counse!:, that I have often given 
Vou. re gin and end the day wey 
private pravers to Ged, upon your 
; kuees ; 
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knees; read the scriptures often 
and serio iv; be sey to the 
publick worship of God in the 
church; keep: yoursvives still in 

ne © wd imple m nf for idle 


tet tne 
isiness of my pinged 

1; and their ation may 
be walking Gxead’ in the fielcs in 
tir or frosty mor nee some work 
with their needh .' ee aching ror his- 


tory ¢ ~4 he rbals ; deleline 


v2. 


iY tnen 


ov herbs ; Dr ra tisin got the’ irmusick, 
and such innocent and harmless 
exercises. Let the bovs be diligent 
at their books, and when they have 
performed their task 5 do not de- 
nm hei such recreations as may 
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} , mta eck vreolee 
pe yr iithy, safe, and hi rouess. 
Pa ‘ Oy] re) kind and j iNvine One 
tO 2rlocMer; he jf lorimng errir Wiini- 


ster; mot bitter nor frarsh to my 


rs. Be respectiu! toall. Pear 


sirks take care of such 
as is proper 


of “flowe rs 
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neia you, for you Mave a greater 
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always and 
in all places be olds you, an 
knows your hearts and though 
study to re quite the love, and ¢a ., 
and expence of your tather for you, 
with dutifulness, observance and 
obedience 


to him; = account it 
an honor, that God hath given you 
aly OPpoi tut rit Vin my ib 


sence, by 
P 9 
your care, faith! 


ness and indus- 
try, to pay some part of that 


at 
C cept, 


or + te ; ’ 
that bv the laws of neture and era- 
@ x 
: ' . seat aia be ee 
titude you owe unto me. Be tru- 
eal in my family; but let there be 


no want. Provide conventent 
rae ie Bs pci ae” tes 
for tl le POG That cometoe my 


And I pray God to fill all your 


‘ . oe st be s* 
hearts with his ¢ ice, té2 if 


cat 


ron) , S$. . - _—s te 
and to let you see the advanta 
g 
nd ¢ mifort of serving him; and 
§ 
tis blessing, an nd presence,and col 
fort, and direétion, and providence 
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do FLORIAN 


if, nl ye fred, to 
Arab: Fa- 
dicted its suc- 
mad es toe 
seth impatience: I have had the 
obtaining that success, 
a wl yo" re no more Was if fhen 
a little 
it mf earth—was tc then to thy 
este; that [| was cestined to off 
(his last 2nd mourntul tribute ?- 
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pathy by reading to \ 
ragic produétion? I well remem- 
ber that the first tears 
Abufav cansed to flow were sed 
O Florian! how crue! to 
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to you some new 
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unexpected dea ch 
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re ev om 
but to promote the lo we of moraas 


and of virtue; but this happiness 
isno more for me! One consol- 
ing rec soll Ction, he ywever, rema 

Our souls, as by instinét, were re- 
fuged, to use the exp ression, i the 
same climates, in the same retreats. 
We have both been placed ia our 
writings under toe tents of the pa 
triarchs, in the desert, in the midst 
of their flocks. O how has thine 
Eleazer, thy new poem of the He- 
brews, 2s yet unknown, but thy 
chief os mn thy most charm- 
ing work, written under the in- 
fluence of 

lon, diffused an enchantment on 
allaround me, the season, tne so- 
litary thic kets, the t: ud poplars un- 
der which I] have heard thee read 


the gr — or oO: rene- 


it! What honor does it do thy 
j >. o 7 : | , ~ “*. : 
heart! how does itaddtothv tame! 
ry Sy ee SR ey oe ce Fg 
lo thy fame! wate | behold the 


mourniu! cypress which oversha- 
dows thy remains. But thou art 
net entirely dead. “Phy works are 
still in the hands men of 
The virtuous nit tender mother 
hey prove 


tasie. 


irequer nuy re ads them— 
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in her turn the delight of her youth- 
ful daugl ier. Yes, thy hae § hall 
liv vet shall bec ome LamMortal; it 


shail live, and what is more, itshall 
ve loved. O Florian! was it that 
: fore thou hadst attained the pe- 
riod of forty yec rs the u wert to be 
torn from thy iriends? Repose, O 
my fytend repose! amiable pupil 
of Feneser, enchanting painter of 
innocence €5 of valor, (of lor t, and 
of vir ue! At the sight of the 
lowy VpPESs ¥ hich accompanies 
thy tomb, with a heart still enten- 
yet by the rememtiarance of thy 

eat, and ti reet wupres ions 

S et dees the young 

beauty, approaching with a timid 
and inv oluntary step, with sient 
SsOrroW, Wi ith a sig oh, and perhaps 
a tear--—ROw | does she say —— 
to ‘ber afflicted mothe er, “ Behe 
the cypress of Florian!” May r 
not et ngrave there, nay friend, those 
i) ‘ONC 


ave escan art arnt 
eh y id 


, 
oO; tuy W OTK 


; z wiuch hz 
in the pre sentiment of an. approach- 
. t . 4 -_ - 

ing death !—Whhen we have buta 
short time to live, we shouid hinsten 
ourselves to do good. 
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lr was.an evening in the month 
‘euded 
, and a jot wind 
e fields: the church of 
Alcester, ; 1 War- 
2 nla on : 
i spire e glistening with the refle 
Ion 1 of the su whens s half hid be- 
hind the clouds. How beauti- 


1» 


, >”? . ‘ . 7° 
uy”? said [, * is this picture! 


of April; a still rain des 
trom the sky 
bles WwW over th 


"7 near 


wickshire, 


and 
how S\ weetly Goes Nature P SOMEC- 
times invite the min id to conte 
plation!” 

All was calm and tranquil; my 


Lies. 


he 1 ; 
“ ry} 1eit f T r} 1) ot o00u 
i : > 9 
CerYtT\, “ oat 
Criing f iE] . NG ik Owinsy 
0 a 
t > 
WCUCE, 
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wat disturbed by the distant sounds 


of a sweet and ‘pl aintive songs [J 
turned about, and beheld, from 
the adjoining close, 2 party of mien 
beart 1g A COMPS, and singing a 
grat teful hymn to the memory oi 
their departed friend. “Fhemour 
ners followed! a scattered few ; 
their carments blown out withthe 
wind, and in disorder, » 1 observ- 
ed no pageants or atehievements. 
r 20F ed nearer: | The 


d ii 
chief mourner was a young man: 
unafeéted sorrow sued fast tac tears 
of trilvute fora praching? § sis - tut 


mild Resignation and Religion per- 


>. “es oO tr = eance ot priet. 
"Che next ' ag a beautiful youre 
Vv Cana: 











woman; who foliowed, measuring 
her footste ps with a dejeétion that 
made her still more lovely; an an- 
gel’s mind seemed to give expres- 
s10n to an angel’s face: she mourn- 

ed incessantiy; but her tears fell 
y as the summer’s shower on 
oeds of roses. 

An older couple followed: the 
hearty emblems of a well-spent 
‘ite; furrewed with age, but not 
disease. 

“© Who are these pesple!” thought 
{, following them to the church- 
vard We were met by the curate, 
atall thin man, in whose counte- 
rance gentleness and dignity we 
blended. All was silent, while he 
pronounced the last address to de- 
parted worth. 

The earth was thrown 


gently y 


Over; 
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while some of the party, 
to ancient custom, 
grave with flowers. 

Would that some Atheist had 
been presentatthe moment! What 
would he have thought of Religion, 
had he seen with how much sweet- 
ness she resigns her beanie in 

full confidence and hope, to the 
Aline s lov € and mercy? 

i enquired who it was that had 
deserved these funeral honors. It 
was the humble Acasto. 

«¢ Farewell, then!” said I; * for 
thou ai + blest in the mediation of a 
Saviour, who will have little else 


ccor dling 
rahi. the 


Silty 


' 1! r 
to do, than to present the scroll of 
thy gentle virtues to the God of 


merey, 
ia 4 — 
4 lappy PA 


amd place thee among ‘the 


PRET 
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Causes of female Cetibvacy, @ 


{By Craka Reeve, Author of the Old 


¥T isamelanc! oly consideration 
j ‘to think of the numbers of 
young women whoare turned loose 
upon the world, over-educated,- 
without means to support them- 
selves, and disqualified to earn their 
living. There are very few trades 
for wor NEN; the men have usurped 
two-thids of those that used to be- 
long to them; the remainder are 
over-stocke: 1 and there are few re- 
sources for them. If they are hand- 
seme and amiable, their dangers 
areso much the more. Man, who 
shouid be their protector, turiis 
their betrayer, and too frequently 
abandons them to shame and po- 


verty. How many are daily in 
danger of being starved? How 


many are condemned to menial 


services, tor which their enervated 
bodies and enfeebled minds render 
then: wholly unqualified! Most of 


the 


Fents | 


are the victims of their pa- 
pride and vanity 


* ,? Ps , 
iin ay Madi Cast / 


of Old Maras. 
Englith Baron, School for Widows, &e.] 
Che false sentiments, false 
finements, and false 
nodern times, have counteracted 
the laws of nature and reason, and 
condemned a gr reat number of wo- 

men toa life of perpetual ce iba 

The. adoration paid to we alti 

the suppositiou s wants whicl 
ry imposes, have indus a8 jay} 
parents to seclude from the world 
their younger children, in the hope 
of disposing of the elder ones.—— 
* This also is vanity.”"—It is well 
known that, in Roman Catholic 
countries, most of the daughters 
are devoted to convents, to increas? 

the fortunes of the elder ones. 
ln Protestant countrie: , thoug h 
no vows are made, no confinement 
xacted ; yet ne arly as many te- 
les are as much condemned to 
a state of celibacy, as if they 
shut up in a convent. 
There are ee a few 
paratin 


re- 


(uN u- 
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men, com- 


ely, that wil take for a wile 
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an amiable maiden, without a for- 
tune suitable to his own. Every 
young man 1s taught to look out 
where he can marry to advantage; 
wealth is supposed to include every 
thing; and bodily charms and men- 
tal qualities shrink to nothing be- 
fote it. Thus the ugly, the de- 
formed, the foolish, the distemper- 
ed, are preferred with fortunes; 
while the lovely, the amiable, the 
accomplished, who are every way 
qualified to be wives and mothers, 
are past by, neglected, despised, 
and forgotten. 

It is allowed by all men, that 
women stand in need of protectors 
in every stage of their journey 
through life; but when they are 
thus circumstanced, where are they 
to find them ? 

Brothers generally look on sisters 
as incumbrances on families; 
more remote relations seldom trou- 
ble themselves about them: with- 
out fortunes, without friends, how 
can they sustain— 

Th’ oppreffor’s wrong, the proud man’s 
contumely, 

The pang of defpis’d love,the law’s delay, 

The infolence of office, and the fpurn 

that patient merit from th’ unworthy 
takes? Shax{peare. 

But these are not all the injuries 
to which single and unprotected 
women are liable. Those who be- 
heve themselves possessed of wit, 
seit to turn them to contempt 
and ridicule; not because they are 
unworthy, but because they are 
unfortunate. There are few.mo- 
uern Comedies that do not give ir- 
retragable proofs of this. ‘The 





Aunt Deborah’s, and Mrs. Mala- 
prop’s, are the standing jest of the 
modern writers; and even Mr. 
Cumberland, though a chaste and 
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refined writer, has lent his hand to 
throw a stone at sisters and aunts 
who are unmarried; whatever me- 
rit they may have, or whatever 
misfortunes they may have endur- 
ed. 

But there is ome modern writer, 
who is gone still further than this 
insult; he has made use of the term 
Old Maid! as his vehicle, to con- 
vey to the public ear all his satire 
and ridicule, upon serious, and 
even sacred subjects. It is true, 
that he has scattered in their way 
some suzar-plumbs and eonifits, for 
the sisterhood, in order to conceal 
the poison he has mixed for them; 
but his malicious iatention it easily 
seen and detected. 

I have by me, an extract from 
a letter which a friend of mine re- 
ceived from one of the first writers 
in the kindom, and which she per- 
mitted me to copy.— 

“‘ The book you mention is al- 
together execrable; and I have the 
satisfaction of knowing, that it is 
execrated by all who yet pretend 
to virtue or decency among us.” 

Men, who thus use their fa- 
lents, derive neither honor nor ad- 
vantage to themselves; on the 
contrary, those who have stood 
forth in behalf of the defence- 
less part of our sex, have, by re- 
speéting them, become truly re- 
pectable, 

The names of Addison, Rich- 
ardson, Thomas, Russel, Fordyce, 
Gregory, Percival, will always be 
remembered with honor, by the 
discerning and the worthy of both 
sexes; for the female cause is the 
cause of virtue ; and, I trust, it will 
never want champions to support 
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N the reign of Queen Anne, o 
Engiz ands o courtier was more 

CIEESSE q than the nobie But! 
Duke oa! Oro d. ‘Am non} “other 
honors conferred upon him, he Was 
a] oin uted Lord Lic itenant of Lre- 
land; : and in sal Ling with his atten- 
dant n Chester to Dublin, was 
Ov rakes by a violent storm,which 
drove them on the rocks of Angle- 
sea, witere they were wrecked. 
His Grace and part of his compa- 
ith dificu ity saved their 
lives by swinaming : to the land. 

The part of the island w here 
they camic on shore was cold, bar- 
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was the humble cottage of a poor 
curate, . It was small, and indiffe 
rently furnished, asevery one would 
expect from the poverty of 
piace and a very scanty saidry. 

But the wemanty and open 


hearted hospitality of the curate 
and his.w ife made amends for all. 
Eling kindled up a generous fire, 
they dried the garments of their 
weather-beaten guests, set before 
tiem the best fare their house af- 


I 7 _ . } - 
forded, and lodged them as they 
were able; and here they tarried 

| } re mw. as 9en£ ro, 
tui the storm was over. 


Ormond was as much affected 
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with the kind reception he had met 
with, as he was entertained wit! 
the peaceful contentment which 


reigned in this humble abode. He 
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Duke to his government, where 
that soon betel him whi i has hap. 
pened to meny others in similar “a 
tuations, Variety of business, plea- 
sures. and aniusements dissipated 
from his mind the remembranceof J 
his humble, generous benela actor, 
and the pro: nise he had made him, & 
The curate waited long to hear 


asec. 


from the Take, but in vain. At 





length, roused by his wile, he r- § 
soived to push hls + AOS and 
having equipped himselfas decent- § 
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‘Though obscurely stationed, he 
was known to the deanasamanof 
no contemptible abilities, and of § 
course was introduced to pr eachat § 


the cathedral where the Duke at- § 
ten ded, with many of the nobility § 
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ship from people in far humbler 
circumstances, but blest with ge- 
nerous hearts: and whether they 
had, in no instance, forgotten such 
kindness, instead of rewarding it 
tenfold. 

He brought up the ¢ase of ship- 
wreck, where the affluent have of- 
ten become dependent on the poor, 
and led his hearers each to put the 
question to himself; “ Was I 
ever in my life exposed to the rage 
of the merciless elements, where 
all nature seemed to conspire my 
destruction? Did I ever see my 
companions buried in the devour- 
ing deep, and myself brought safe 
to land with asurviving few? And 
did any poor, but contented man, 
with his kind-hearted wife, receive 
me with my shipwrecked associ- 
ates, and warm and comfort us to 
the utmost of their power, and 
wished to have done much more; 
and never suffer us to depart, till 
serene skies and genial sunshine 
preparéd our way? And have I 
suffered such benevolence to go 
unnoticed and unrewarded, and 
my benefa¢torsto remain, perhaps 
to languish, under the pressure of 
friendless poverty ?” 

Ormond was all attention; and 
his heart smote him, when, on a 
closer examination of the features 
and countenance of the preacher, 
he recognized his generous land- 
lord of Anglesea. ‘Turning 
to his secretary, Is not this our 
honest friend Joseph? said the 
Duke. I believe it is, replied the 
secretary. Upon this, orders were 
instantly given to invite him to 
dine, 

When he came into the Duke’s 
Presence, he frankly confessed to 
him, (though not without a mo- 
dest blush or two) that he thought 
he had one opportunity in his life, 
to put him in mind of his promise, 
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and had embraced it. You area 
deserving, honest man, replied his 
Grace—and ordered an immediate 
inquiry into the vacancies of the 
church. A living of three hundred 
pounds a year was found vacant; 
aud to this his lordship at once ad- 
vanced him. . 

But how short-lived is human 
power! and how sudden, many 
times, the transitions of fortune! 
At the accession of George I. Or- 
mond was divested of all his ho- 
nors—;fled from a capital impeach- 
ment, and his whole fortune was 
seized by the crown. For some 
time the liberality of his friends 
supported him, but he ultimately 
fell into réal poverty. 

His old friend Joseph now re- 
membered him. This grateful 
man, hearing of the Duke’s mis- 
fortune, settled upon him, with 
the free consent of his wife, two 
hundred a year, out of the three 
hundred which the Duke, in his 
better days, had settled upon 
them. A first year’s salary was 
accordingly remitted to their be- 
nefactor. 

Surprised at this liberality, his 
Grace wrote a particular detail 
of it toa nobleman at court, who, 
though a zealous partizan of ano- 
ther faction, maintained with him 
an inviolable friendship. 

By his interest, Joseph was 
promoted to a living of five hun- 
dred a year; and would now have 
rejoiced to make a generous addi- 
tion to the Duke’s support: But 
Ormond, in the mean time, 
retired to that country 


“ From whose bourne _ 

* No traveller returns I 
And Joseph could relieve no more 
the misfortunes of his noble pa- 
tron. 
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Valuable Receipt for a Water to destroy Caterpillars, Ants, and other Inse&s, 
[Invented by C. Tatin, feedfman and florift at Paris.} 


HE receipt for this valuable 
composition, and which ob- 
tained for the ingenious author a 
reward from the Bureau de Consul- 
tation,who desired it might be made 
as public av possible, is thus given 
in the celebrated Annales de Chimie : 
Take of black soap, of the best 
quality, r3lb. flowers of sulphur, 
121b. mushrooms, of any kind, 
2ib. riverorrain water, 15 gallons. 
Divide the water into equal 
parts; pour one part, that is to say, 
seven gallons and a half, into a bar- 
rel, of any convenient size, which 
should be used only for this pur- 
pose; let the black soap be stirred, 
m it till it is dissolved, and then 
add to it the mushrooms, after they 
have been slightly bruised. 

Let the remaining half of thie 
water be miade to boil in a kettle ; 
put the whole quantity of sulphur 
into. a coarse open cloth, tie it up 
with a pack thread in form of a 
parcel, and fasten to it a stone or 
other weight, of some pounds, in 
order to make it sink to the bot- 
tom. Ifthe kettle is too small for 
the seven gallons and a half of wa- 
ter to be boiled in it at once, the 
sulphur must also be divided.— 
During twenty minutes—being 
thetime the boiling should conti- 
nue—stir it well with a stick ; and 
let ‘the packet of sulphur be 
squeezed, soas to make it yield 
to the water all its power and 
colour. The effect of the wa- 
ter 1s not rendered more pow- 
erful by increasing the quantity 
of ingredients ‘ 

The water, when taken off the 
fire, is tobe poured into the barrel, 
where it is to be stirred for a short 
time with a stick: this stirring 
must be repeated every day, tiil 
she mixture becomes fetid in the 


bail 





highest degree. Experience shews 
that the older, and the more fetid 
the composition is, the more quick 
isitsaction. Itis necessary to take 
eare to stop the barrel well every 
time the mixture is stirred. 

When we wish to make use of 
this water, we need only sprinkle 
it, Or pour it, on the plants, or 
plunge their branches into it: but 
the best manner of using it is to in- 
jet it on them with a common sy- 
ringe; to which is adapted a pipe 
of the usual construction; except 
that its extremity should terminate 
in a head of an inch and a hail in 
diameter, pierced in the flat part 
with small holes, like pin-holes, 
for tender plants; but, for trees, a 
head pierced with larger holes may 
be made use of. 

Caterpillers, beetles, bed-bugs, 
aphides, and many other insetts, 
are killed by a single injeétion of 
this water. Inse¢ts which live 
under ground, those which have a 
hard shell, hornets, wasps, ants, 
é&c. require to be gently and con- 
tinually injected, till the water has 
penetrated to the bottom of their 
abode. Ant-hills, particularly, re- 
quire two, four, six, or eight quarts 
of water, according to the size and 
extent of the ant-hil!, which should 
not be disturbed till twenty-four 
hours after the operation. If the 
ants which happen to be absent 
should assemble, and form another 
hill, it must be treated in the way 
before-mentioned. In this man- 
ner we shall at last destroy them: 
but they must not be too much 
disturbed with a stick ; on the con- 
rary, the injection should be con- 
tinued till, by their not appearing 
on the surface of the earth, they 
are supposed to be all destroyed. 

We may advantageousl) add to 
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the mixture two ounces of nux vo- 
mica, which should be boiled with 
the sulphur; the water, by this 
means, will acquire more power, 
particularly if used for destroying 


ants. ’ 
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When all the water has been 
made use of, the sediment should 
be thrown into a hole dug in the 
ground, lest the poultry, or other 
domestic animals, should eat it. 





AERA LCL SoD 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE MAGNETIC FLUID, 
By Captain Obrien Drury, of the British Navy, 
(From the Tranfaétions of the R. Irith Academy. ] 





IE magnetic fluid and its 
ft phenomena are not less sin- 
gular than obscure, and have too 
long engaged the attention of phi- 
losophers tor me to offer an hypo- 
thesis on the subject, J mean on- 
ly to speak to a matter of fact, 
which I am led to believe may be 
serviceable to navigation, especi- 
ally should the variation of the 
compass be made use of as a me- 
thod for ascertaining the longitude. 

It is not necessary té enter into 
a detail of experiments, to prove 
the existence of the magnetic flu- 
id, which circulates continually 
around and through a magnet, as 
it is fully demonstrated by the ar- 


' Tangement of iron filings thrown 


on glass, placed over a magnet. 
Experience shows us, that the 
needle of a compass, as well as 
ll other magnets, whether artifici- 
al or real, perpetually loses some- 
thing of its magnetic power, which 
often produces a difference exceed- 
ing a point; and I am well con- 
Vinced, that the great errors of 
sip-reckonings proceed more fre- 
quently from the incorreétness of 
the compass, than from any other 

cause, 

teel cannot be too highly tem- 
pered for the needle of a sea-com- 
Pass, as the more it is hardened the 
More permanent is the magnetism 
Ht recieves; but, to preserve the 
magnetism, and consequently the 


polarity of the needle, I recom- 
mend to have the needle.cased with 
thin, weil polished soft iron; or 
else to have it armed at the poles 
with a bit of soft iron. 

I have found from many expe- 
riments, that the cased needle pre- 
served its magnetism in a much 
more perfect degree than the nee- 
dle not cased; and I have some- 
times thought that the magnetic 

wer of the cased needle had in- 
creasec|, while the magnetic. power 
of the uncased and ynarmed nee- 
dle always looses of its polarity, 

Some time ago I placed a cased 
needle, an armed needle, and one 
without either case or armor, ina 
room, for three months; each hav- 
ing at that time precisely the same 
direétion, and nearly the same de- 
gree of force. At the expiration 
of the three months, I fouad that 
the cased needle and the armed 
needle had not in the least chang- 
ed their dixeétion; but the other 
had changed two degrees, and had 
lost very considerably of its mag- 
netic power. If there was any 
change in either of the other nee- 
dies, it was too inconsiderable to 
be perceived. 

These observations appear tome 
to be new, and may tend to great 
improvements in our sea~-compass. 
They are submitted to the const- 
deration of philosophers. 
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Stritures on the Life of Sir Henry Gould. 


Serictures on the Life of Sir Henry Gould, Knight, one of the Fudges of the 
Court of Ghoveetn Pleas. 


| From Strictures on the Lives and Characters of the moft eminent Lawyers of the 
prefent Day. | 


HE means by which men are 
pushed into office without 

the recommendation of first-rate 
talents, would forma history equal- 
ly interesting and entertaining ; it 
would at the same time exhibit a 
specious field for speculation to the 
moral observer, and ; abundant op- 
portunities for the exercise of sa- 
tirical indignation. The wis- 
dom and integrity, however, of 
British Judges, are very justly’ a 
boast She 1 and peculiarly th 
pride he present reign. 

Sir Henry Gould is the son and 
heir of Mr. ‘David Gould, of 
Sharpham Park, in the county of 
Somerset. He wasadmitted of the 
Honorable Society of the Middle 
‘Temple, the 16th of May, 1728; 

— ed tothe Bar the r4th of June, 

7343; madea Bencher the 3d of 
May, 1754; a Serjeant at Law ina 
Michaelmas térm, 1761; and 
srortly after, elevated to the rank 
ofa Judge. 

Mr. Gould, while a Counsel, 
though not distinguished for bril- 
Jiancy of talents, or the gifts which 
constitute the orator, ranked very 
respectably in ‘the profession.— 
Since his elevation to the judicial 
seat, his great experience has uni- 
eh added weight to his opi- 

tons, and though his sentiments 
fiangacha ly stand opposed to those 
of his learned brethren, and some- 
times singly, yet they have always 
been si upported with leas rhing and 
sound arguments, and have “been 
such as reileéted equal honor on 
his head and heart. 

As a Counsel, Mr. Gould’s bu- 
stmess was cons ‘iderable ; but we 
belteve, though much employed as 
a Lawyer, he was never eminent 
as an advocate.—Speaking is noi 





his talent—his arguments are more 
pleasing to the eye, than grateful 
to the ear—his tones are the re- 
verse of harmony—and his voice 
is extremely faintand feeble. Ac- 
tion he has none ; neither elegance 
nor energy. The Graces are out 
of the question. | 
His language is the plain una- 
dorned style of cgmmon conver- 
sation; often defective in purity 
and correctness, and always desti- 
— of that warmth and variety, 
thich chara¢terise we of cha- 
eabter and vigor of conception, 
His style is never glowing, keen, 
or rapid; it possesses no elevation 
of sentiment, or warmth of image- 
ry; on the contrary, it is always te- 
dious, circuitous and languid.—— 
His talents are better calculated to 
lay seige to the understanding, than 
to storni ajury : 
Neither is the sc 
gratification ane = best of his 
speeches. “They have nothing clas- 
sical in their composition ; no re- 
searches into the antiquities of Attic 
or Roman legislation ; no embel- 
lishment of argument by learned 
allusions, or iliustrations from scl- 
entific research—he sticks close to 
Rolle, Littleton and Coke ; and his 
just praise is, that he zs learned im 
the lawes of his COUNTY, which he stu- 
dies with labor, and inte rprets W vith 
integrity, tempered by by the most ami- 
able of all virtues, «HUMANITY. 
The different traits in the cha- 
racters of our eminent lawyers will, 
perhaps, be better understood, by 
a comparison with those of Greece 
nd Rome. 
With us 
Proéctors, 
veyancers, a 
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there are Attorniecs, 
Special Pleaders, Con- 
and Barristers, the s€- 
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yeral branches of whose employ- 
ments are respectively diversified ; 
and nearly similar varieties, in rank 
ond avocation, seem to have existed 
among the professors of law in an- 
cient Rome. 

In the early ages of the Roman 
senate, the Advocates were not 
lawyers. These were succeeded 
bya set of men called Cognitores, 
who had great legal skill, and an 
intimate knowledge of the cus- 
toms and practice of the courts. 
They not only advised and assisted 
the pleaders or counsel, by their 
advice and information on points 
of law and practice, but were al- 
lowed to speak inthe cause. “These 
seem, in some respects, to have 
strongly resembled our opening or 
assisting counsel. They appeared 
soon after Cneius Flavius publish- 
ed his book of Appian aétions, and 
the Formule in which they were 


drawn up. 
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At the same time appeared an 
inferior class of Cognitores, cal- 
led Formulists, or practitioners, 
whose business -was only to regu- 
late the order of the process, and 
who neither understood the, law, 
nor the spirit of it. These gentle- 
men certainly bear some resemblance 
to our attornies, Sc. 

The first order of the Cogni- 
tores were called Patrons, and 
stood next in rank and conse- 
quence to the professed Ora- 
tors. 

In this latter class it would not 
be dificult for Mr. Justice Gould 
to find a parallel;. he cannot sup- 
port competition with such cha. 
racters as Cicero, Hortensitis or 
Cesar, Anthony or Pliny; but to 
these illustrious Orators, a man of 
Mr. Gould’s attainments wouid 
have proved an useful, and per- 
haps a necessary auxiliary. 





THE POWER OF FRIENDSHIP—A TALE, 


Young gentleman of Toledo, 

accompanied by his valet de 
chambre, travelled several long 
day’s journey from his native 
country, toavoid the consequences 
of a tragical adventure. He was 
two little leagues from Valencia, 
when, at the entry of a wood, he 
met a lady descending hastily out of 
her coach. No veil covered her 
face, in which beauty shone in per- 
feCtion. This charming lady seem- 
ed so disturbed and aftrighted, that 
the cavalier concluding she wanted 
assistance, did not fail to tender her 
that of his cou rage. **Generousun- 
Known,” said the lady, “I embrace 
your offer; Heaven seems to have 
sent you hither to my assistance,and 
to avert the misfortune which I 
aread. Two gentlemen are met up- 
On aM appointment in this wood ; 
1 this minute saw them enter; I can 


tellyouno more; but, ifyou please, 
follow me, and you shall know the 
whole.” At the end of these words 
she flew into the wood, and the 
Toledan leaving the care of his 
horse to his man, made after her as 
fast as he could. . 

They had scarce advanced an 
hundred, paces before they heard 
the clashing of swords, and soon 
discovered two men furiously en- 
gaged. The Toledan ran to part 
them, which having done, partly 
by force and partly by intreaty, he 
asked them the cause of their quar- 
rel. * Brave unknown,” said one 
of the cavaliers, * my name is Don 
Fadrique de Mendoca, and my ad- 
versary is Don Alvaro Ponce: we 
both love Donna Theodora, the 
lady which you accompany: she 
has always slighted our addresses, 
and notwithstanding all thetender- 
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please aes the obdurate fair would 
mever treat us better. As for me, 
J des signed to continue her slave in 
spite of her indifference; but my 
rival, instead of taking the same 
resolution, sent me a challenge.” 
“ ?Tis tric,” interrupted Don Al- 
varo; “ I concluded that if I had 
so rival, Donna Theodora might 
look on me; wherefore 1 endea- 
vored to take vii. the life of Don 
Fadrique, to rid mysclt of a man 
that oppes ed ™m’ v felic ity. le 
tlemen,’ said “the Toledan, ae | 
don’t approve of your r duelling; 
tis an affront to Donna Theodora: 
*twill soon be pubiished in Valen- 
cia that you have fought for her; 
and your mistress’s honor ought to 
be dearer. to you than » your own 
repose and lives. | I 
advanta age could the vangu 
reap by “his victo: y? alter having 
€x pos sed his mistress’s reputatior, 
could he expect she would look 
on him with a iavorable eye? ri- 
diculous stupidity! take my ad 
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fice, make 2 more noble effort on 
yourselves,more worthy the names 
that you bear: conquer these fu- 
rious transports, and by an invic- 
a tap yourselves to sub- 


a 


ibe the articles of accommodz2- 
on which I shall propose to you. 
Your quarrel shail end without 
bloodshed.” “ Hah! how?” said 
Don Alvaro. “ This lady must 
declare,” replied the Toledan 
“ whether she wi!l choose Don Fa- 
drique or you; and the unhappy 
lover, far from arming against his 
vival, must leave him the feld.” 
« | consent,” said Don Alvaro, 
“ and swear by all that is most sa 
cred to acquiesce in her choice, 
whether she determine in favor of 
me or my rival; 
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ior even that pre- 
ference wil be more supportable 
than the miserable uncerta; nty un 
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word to disarm these two rivals; 
vou need only decla lare whowg con- 
ancy of the two you please to re- 
ir,” answered the e lady, 
another expedient to 
reconcile them: why should I be 
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the sacrilice of their agreement} 
I really value Doa Fadrique and 


Don Alvaro, but I don’t love 


; if jus 
to prevent t the stain which their 
due Lung mi rh t Cast upon my ho- 
es ] should De OL iiged to give 
these hopes which my heart wil 


hever oO 
dissemble, Madam,” replied the 
Toledan; “you must declare your 
self. Both Ud ese Cavaliers are c= 
quail) handsome, and I am certain 
you have more inclination for one 

an the other. I refer myself ta 
a mortal acony in which I saw 
you.” You misinterpret that 
fright,” replied Donna Theodora; 
“ the ioss of either of these gen- 
tlemen would very sensibly touch 
me,andIs houldn never give over bia- 
ming myself on that account, tho’ 
I am only the innocent .cause; 
but if you saw me alarmed, it was 
principally for m ly OWN reputation, 
which I knew would un avoidably 
suffer in the dispute.’ 


DonAlvaroPonce, who was natu+ 


natu 
rally very fierce, at th ese WOr rds lost 
all patience: “’Tis enough,” szid 
he very warmly; “ since the lady 
refuses toend this d ispute eamicably, 
the sw raha shall immediate ly decide 
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at Don Fadrique, who was prepar- 
edto receive it. ‘The lady, rather 
affrighted by this aétion than de- 
termined by her inclination, amaz- 
ed cried out, * Hold, gentlemen, 
[ will satisfy you; if there be no 
other way to end an engagement 
in which my honor is concerned, 
I declare that I give the preference 
to Don Fadrique de Mendoca.” 
She had no sooner ended these 

words than the discarded Ponce, 
without uttering one syllable, im- 
mediately loosened his horse which 
was fastened to a tree, and retired, 
casting very angry looks at his ri- 
yaland mistress. “The happy Men- 
doca, on the contrary, was over- 
whelmed with joy; sometimes he 
fell on his knees before Donna 
Theodora, at others he embraced 
the Toledan, and was utterly at a 
loss for expressions strong enough 
to represent the sentiments of gra- 
titude with which he was thorough- 
lytouched. Inthe mean time the 
lady, returning to her natural tem- 
per, after the departure of Alvaro, 
began to reflect how anxious it 
would prove to her to suffer the 
addresses of a lover, whose merit 
though she really valued, yet withal 
for whom her heart had never been 
prepossessed with the least tender- 
ness. “Don Fadrique,’’ said she, 
“I hope you wont abuse the pre- 
fererxce which I have given you; 
you owe it tothe necessity to which 
{ was reduced, to declare betwixt 
you and Don Alvaro. My sen- 
tence is not owing to my valuing 
you much more than him; though 
I know very well he has not ail the 
good qualities which you have, and 
I shall but do you justice by saying 
that you are the most com plete een- 
tleman in Valencia. I will farther 
own to you, that the addresses of 
such 4 man as you micht very well 
latter a woman’s vanity ; but how 
honorable soever it may be to me, 


3r 
I must teli you, I look upon them 
with so little relish, that you are 
really to be pitied for loving me so 
tenderly as you,appear todo. I 
will not yetdeprive you ofall hopes 
of touching my heart; my indif- 
ference, perhaps, may be only the 
etfeét of the yet remaining grief 
which seized me a vear since for 
the loss of Don Andrea de Cifu- 
entes, my husband. Though we 
did not live long together, and he 
was of an advanced age, when my 
parents, dazzled with his riches, 
obliged me to marry him, yet was 
I very much afilicted at his death. 
I shall bemoan it all my life; and 
indeed did he not deserve my sor- 
row? He was not like those sour, 
jealous old men, who never being 
able to persuade themselves that a 
woman may be discreet enough to 
excuse their weakness, continually 
watch all her motions, or intrust 
that charge to a duenna devoted to 
theirtyranny. Alas! he had such 
an entire confidence in my virtue, 
as even a young husband, though 
adored, is scarce capable of. Be- 
sides, his complaisance was end- 
less; I dare venture to say, that his 
sole care was to prevent me in all 
things which I seemed to desire. 
Such was Don Andrea de Cifuen- 
tes; you may then, Mendoca, ea- 
sily judge that ’tis not casy to forget 
aman of, such an agreeable cha- 
racter. He is always present in 
my thoughts, which does nota little 
coatribute doubtless to turn them 
from fixing on whatever is done to 
please me.”’ 

Don Fadrique could not help in- 
terrupting Donna Theodora here. 
*“ Ah! Madam,” cried he, “ how 
happy am I to learn from your 
own mouth, that your former de- 
spising my addresses did not result 
from any aversion to ray person. 
I hope you will one day yield to 
my constancy.” "Twill not be 
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+2 The Power of Friendfhip. 
ray fault if your passion does not 
succeed,” replied the lady, ** since 
] allow you to visit me, and some- 


t'mes mention yourlove. Endea- 
vor tomake me relish your endear- 
tents; use all your arts to make 
nie love you. J will never con- 
ceal from you any favorable senti- 
ments which I may have for you ; 
but if, after all your efforts, you 
can’t compass your end, remem- 
ter, Mendoca, that you will have 
no reason to blame me.” Don Fa- 
drique would have replied, but had 
riot time, by reason the lady took 
the Toledan by the hand, and nim- 
bly turned to her equipage. He 
toosened his horse, which was tied 
to a tree, and leading him by the 
bridle, followed Donna Theodora, 
who mounted her chariot with as 
much precipitation as she had be- 
fore descended from it, though the 
reason was utterly different. The 
‘Toledan and he accompanied her 
on horseback to the gates of Va- 
lencia, where they departed. She 
went to her own house, and Don 
Fadrique carried the Toledan to 
his. 

He made him sit down, and af- 
ter having very well entertained 
hum, he asked him what particu- 
larly brought him to Valencia, and 
whether he thought of making a 
jong stay there. ‘TI shall conti- 
ime here as little while as possi- 
ble,” answered the Toledan; “I 
came this way only to go towards 
ihe sea-side, to embark in the ve- 
ry first vessel which sails from the 
«oast of Spain, for I care not much 
in what part of the world I finish 
the course of an unfortunate life, 
provided it be far distant from 


these fatal climates.” * What is 
it can set you thus against your 
country,” replied Don Fadrique, 
surprized at the Toledan’s dis- 
course, “and make you hate what 
all men naturally love?”  * Af. 
ter what has happened,” returned 
the Toledan, “ my country is odi- 
ous to me, and faim at nothing in 
the world but to quit it forever,” 
* Ah, Sir,” said Mendoca, touch- 
ed with compassionate concern, 
“how impatient [ am to know 
your misfortunes! If I can’t re- 
lieve your pains, I will share them 
with you. The air of your face 
has prepossessed me in your favor; 
your deportment charms me, and 
{ find myself strenuously interest- 
edin your fortune.” 

“Tis the greatest consolation 


-which I am capable of receiving, 


Don Fadrique,”’ answered the To- 
ledan; “ and in some measure to 
acknowledge the affection which 
you have discovered for me, I must 
also tell you, that when I saw you 
with Don Alvaro Ponce, my in- 
clinations declared on your side. 
An internal motion, which I was 
never before sensible of at the first 
sight of any peason, made me fear 
least Donna Theodora should pre- 
fer your rival, and I was touched 
with joy when she determined in 
your favor. You have since s0 
much strengthened that first im- 
pression, that instead of hiding my 
uneasinesses, I earnestly desire to 
lay them before you, and find a 
secret pleasure in the unbosoming 
myself to you. Attend then to the 
relation of my misfortunes.— 
(To be continued.) 
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Prognefiics of the FPcather. 2 


Prognostics of the Weather, from the Sun, Moon, Stars and Sky. 
For the Use of Sportsmen. 
[From the Sporting Mag-ine.] 


HEN there is a haziness a-_ 


loft in'the air, so that the 
sun’s light fades by degrees, and 
his orb looks whitish and ill-defin- 
ed, it is one of the most certain 
signs of rain. 

If the moon and stars grow dim 
in the night, with the like haziness 
in the 2ir, anda ring appéars round 
the moon, rain will be the cofse- 
quence. 

If the rays of the sun breaking 
through tke clouds are visible in 
the air, and appear like those horns 
of irradiation which painters usu- 
ally place on the head of Moses, 
the air is sensibly filled with va- 
pors, which reflect the rays to the 
sight, and these vapors will soon 
produce rain. 

If the sun appears white at his 
setting, or shorh of his rays, or 
goes down into'a bank of clouds 
which lie in the horizon; all these 
are sighs of approaching or conti- 
nuing bad weather. 

If the moon looks pale and dim, 
we are to expect rain ; if red, it isa 
sign of wind; and if white, and of 
her own natural colour, the sky is 
thar, and it will be fair weather; 
according to the poetical adage, 
Pallida luna fluit, rubicunda flat, 
alba serenat. 

If the moen is rainy through- 
out her course, it will clear ap 
the ensuing change, and the rain 
will probably begin again in a few 
days after; if on the contrary, the 
moon has been fair throughout, 
and it rains at thé change, the fair 
weather will probably be restored 
about the fourth or 42th day of the 
moon, and continue as before. As 
in Virg. Geor. 1, 432, thus trans- 
lated by Dryden: 
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Lut four nights old (for that’s the furef® 
fign,) 
With tharpened horns, if glorious then 
the thine: 
Next day, not only that, but all the moon, 
Till her revolving race be whoily run, 
Are void of tempetts.—— 
DaypeN. 


If those vapors, which the heat 
of the day raises from the earth, 
are precipitated by the cold air of 
the night, then the sty is clear in 
the morning; but if this does not 
happen, and they remain still in 
the air, the light of the morning 
will be coloured as it was.in the 
evening, and rain will be the con- 
sequence. 

There is generally either astra 
dew, or a mist over the ground, 
between a red evening and a grey 
morning; but if a red morning suc- 
ceeds, there is no dew. . 

It is a bad symptom when 
lowering redness is spread too far 
upwards from the horizon, either 
in the morning, or in the evening; 
it is succeeded either by rain or 
wind, and frequently by both. 

When such a fiery redness, to« 
gether with a raggedness of the 
clouds, extends towards thezenith 
in an evening, the wind will be 
high from the west or south-west, 
attended with rain, sometimes with 
a flood: before the dreadful hur- 
ricane of 1780; 2t Barbadoes, and 
the other West-Indian Yslands, a 
rednecs like fire was observed all 
ever the sky. "When the sky in a 
rainy season is tinged with a sea~ 
green colour near the horizon; 
when it ought to be blue, the rain 
will continue and increase ; if it is 
of a deep dead blue, it is abundant- 
ly loaded with vapors, and the we2- 
ther will be showery. 
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If the sun rise red and fiery, 
wind and rain may be expected. 

if cloudy, and the clouds soon 
decrease, fair weather will certain- 
ly ensue. 

These two rules may be extend- 
ed to all the heavenly bodies; for 
as their rays pass through the at- 
inosphere,. the -vapors in the air 
have the sarne effect on each. 

When the sportsman, therefore, 
sees the sun or moon rise or set red 
end fiery, or sees the clouds and 
horizon of that colour, he may ex- 
pect wind and rain, owing to the 
unequal distribution of the vapors, 
or to their being already collected 
into watery globules by some pre- 
ceding cause. 

But if, according to the second 
rule, the sun rises cloudy, and the 
clouds soon decrease, the vapors 
are more equally distributed in the 
atmosphere; which equal distribu- 
tion is also promoted by the warmth 
ofthe rising sun. Hence we may 
account for an observation adopted 
ua all languages— , 
The evening av, the morning Grey, 
hi a ign of a pase Daye 

For if the abundance of vapor 
denoted by the red evening sky, 
fails down in dew, or is otherwise 
s equally dispersed in the air that 
the morning shall appear grey, we 
Miay promise ourselves a fair day, 





from that equal state of the atmos- 
here. 

If in the morning some parts of 
the sky appear green between the 
clouds, while the sky is 4/ue above, 
stormy weather is at hand. 

The great Lord Bacon has given 
us the following rules to judge of 
the ensuing weather, from the first 
appearance of the moon, and it has 
been often asserted that these rules 
have never been known to fail; 

If the new moon does not appear 
till the fourth day, it prognosticates 
a troubled air for the whole month. 

If the moon, either at her first ap- 
pearance, or within a few days 
after, has her ower horn obscured, 
or dusky, or any ways sullied, it 
denotes foul weather before the full; 
but if she be discoloured in the 
middle, storms ave to be expected 
about the full, or about the wane, 
if the wéfer horn is affected in like 
manner. 

When the moon, on her fourth 
day, appears fine and spotless, her 
horns unblunted, and neither flat 
nor quite erect, but betwixt both, 
it promises fair weather for the 
greatest part of the month. 

An erect moon is generally threat- 
ening and unfavorable, but partt- 
cularly denotes wind; though it 
she appear with short and blunted 
horns, rain is rather expected. 


THE PIOUS THEFT: 
A true Story, founded on the late Scarcity of Bread. 


[From a late London Paper. | 


HILE our school-books 
\V are full of the generous in- 
stances of devoting life to principle 
in an heroic age, and among a 
people for whom futurity had no 
terror, let us record a late event to 
which Birmingham was witness, 
and upon the authenticity of which 
our readers may rely. 





A widow woman went one 
morning to the baker’s, during the 
delivery of bread to the people, 
and, taking up a loaf, hurried away 
with it to her home. The baker 
observed it, and followed her un- 
mediately. 

‘The house to which he traced 
her wore the appearance of a neat 
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-—-shuttishness was not there 
to degrade misfortune. 

When he entered the room, he 
saw the loaf divided between three 
children, who devoured it with the 
most ravenous haste. 

He taxed the woman with the 
faét, which she did not hesitate to 
acknowledge. 

‘‘ | know (she said) I must suf- 
fer for the theft, and Iam content 
to do so, but not to see my chil- 
dren perish,” 

It is not easy, at all times, to ve- 
rify the complain 4 we hear, and the 
baker doubted the widow’s story. 

“ [ fear (said he) you are accus- 
tomed to such aétions, and live by 
theft—W hat have you in that cup- 
board?” 

“ Look (said she) and satisfy 
yourself.” ! 
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He perceived a dish, which he 
thought had meat in it, and ex- 
claimed, * I suppose this was sto» 
len also |” 

“ Look nearer it and judge,” 
said the wretched mother. 

‘The man approached, and be- 
held the remains of a dog! 

He shuddered—his eyes filled 
with tears! His hand spontane- 
ously sought his pocket—he put 
half a crown in her hand, and 
charged her to call frequently upen 
him, 

The man went to the wealthy 
part of his customers, and told the 
story with the plain eloquence of 
truth. He rene a liberal sub- 
scription for this poor family, and 
has been the happy mstrument to 
preserve worth, beyond what pocts 
have immortalized in past ages. 


“si LEE 


THE MAID OF THE HAMLET—A TALE, 
[By Mr. Bacon. ] 





AURA was one of the six 
daughters of Mr. Hartley, 
who resided in a small village in 
the county of Hereford, on an es- 
tate which he inherited from his 
ancestors. Laura was the eldest 
child; and from her birth had been 
the favorite of a maiden aunt, who 
left the whole of her property to 
her infant niece. The amount of 
the old lady’s personal estate was 
very considerable; and that of her 
real formed an income of five hun- 
dred poundga year. The residence 
of this relative was at,a small dis- 
tance from the village; and, being 
surrounded by a few scattered cot- 
tages, was denominated the Ham- 
let. Hence the heir of her fortunes 
acquired the appellatioa of —Tie 
Maid of the Hamlet. 

_ When Laura had attained her 
eighteenth year, she found herself 
‘surrounded by a numerous levee of 
admirers ; some of whoin paid their 





court with-a view of sharing the 
establishment which her departed 
relative had provided her; others 
were actuated by less. interested 
motives; but none had effe€ted the 
smallest impression on her heart. 
Among the circle of her ac- 
quaintance was admitted the enly ” 
son of the curate of the village: a 
youth of modest mein and unas- 
suming manners, Vincent Plo- 
mer had a heart susceptible of the 
most tender sensations; can it then 
be wondered at, that the united ef- 
forts of worth and beauty, which 
were eminently conspicuous in 
the mind and of the fair 
Laura, should kindle in his breast 
the ardent flame of love? Such, 
indeed, were their effects on the 
humble Vincent; yet dare he not 
reveal the secret of his fondness. 
Wh much concern, his aged fa- 
ther saw the alteration which was 
daily making in his constitution : 
frequently 
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f requently would be urge him to 
disclose tie cause of the grief that 


prey oe on his mind, and drained 
froin ! beh eek the bloom Bf health. 
Scll he denied that he was wnhap- 
ry; and strove, by a forced cheer- 
tainess, to convince his friends of 
oe | ir mistake. 

Vincent, during his residence 
at the spon sity, among his nu- 
FACroUs SHwUIeS, he ui made a consi- 
ess gn the science of 
ims Icy of which he was always 
passionately fond. He played on 

but his fa- 
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several instruments; 
vorite one was the German-flute, 
his execution on which was exqui- 
S itely fine. 

Laura, who was also much at- 
tached to Imusic, would frequent- 
importune Vincent to play her 
yme of the most favorite airs then 
in vogue; and the pleasure he re- 
ceived ia obeyutg the wishes of a 
yoman whom he loved, was too 
«reat to be resisted, 
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Cuiliag ac ridentally i in one of 


her eveniag walks at the parsonage, 
she discovered Vincentin his study, 
fitting ata table with a pencil in his 
hand, in the attitude of drawing. 
30 attentive was he on the subject 
verore him, that he heard not the 
entrance of Laura; who, crossing 
ihe room with soft and wary steps, 
peeped over his shoulder, and be- 
neld an admirable likeness of her- 
self nearly ina finished state. 
The thought whiciv she had long 
cherished that he entertained a 
Fonlll regard forthe original, at this 
monet recurred to bere. mind 
wito tacreased force; and she con- 
whe led; that 
lais passion was the « 
clinins health and 
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suse of his de- 
dejected spirits, 
paces from his 
saluted tie atrentive ar- 
tist, who Ins tat tly rose; andg by 
his ernbarrassed address, conficni- 
eri ehac ' 


Cc tix subsist she ad linbibed. 
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the concealment of 


‘To the eyes of Laura, the fea. 
tures of Vincent were more than 
usually paleand languid. She in. 
timated her thoughts of the visible 
decline taere appeared in his con- 
stitution; ob served, that tne alter. 
ation cond oly be attributed to 

me hidden cause, which preyed 
on his ale, and lame poi the er- 
ror he committed in der 
triends the privile, ge ot par tal cing 
in his sorrows, ant admu nistering 
to | iil 3s grici Is. 

Vincent thanked her for the 
concern sne ex;¥essed tor his hap- 
piness, and assured her that he 
should ever 
tne friendship and esteem with 
w pa h she honored | him. 

“ Come, come, Vincent,’ said 
Laura, with'as) nile Of bewitching 
sweetness, — me your confi< 
dante. I will not betray the trust, 
on my ieee: , has not some 
girl got possession Me your heart? 
and 1s. not love the source of your 
uneasiness ?”” . 

Vincent sighed heavily, and, 
taking up his flute, played, in the 
most “pat hetic manner— 

* How {weet the love that meets return !° 

His fair auditor listened ee ban 
most profound attention to the 
lancholy cadence of this Sevctiel 
air; and Vincent, casting a glance 
on the attentive beauty, saw the 
tears of sensibility glistening in her 
lovely eyes. It was a favorable 
omen. A beam of joy darted 
through his frame; *e dawn of 
hope rose in his lorntessm; and 
though it did not remove, it in 
some measure dissipated the gloom 
oi de spair. 

se Wha it favored object, Madam,” 

said bine ent, pei ‘ceiving Laura 
de eply absorbed in thought, * has 
tiie hes ress to engage your atten- 
Pine lucid drop. still trem- 
biedin her eye, and an involunte- 
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mv too oflicious care,” resumed the 
anxious youth, ‘* to oblige the 
lovely Laura, waked in her mind 
the remembrance of some paipful 
incident? Does she in silence 
mourn the pangs of unrequited 
love? It cannot be! Such w orth, 
such beauty, the coldest heart-—”’ 

The unexpected entrance of his 
father checked the rapthrous Vin; 
cent, and barred the progress of a 
conversation which promised to be 
very interesting. 

Mr. Piomer, after paying his re- 
spects to Laura, addressed himself 
to Vincent, who had taken the op- 
portunity which his father’s con- 
versation with Miss Hartley afford- 
ed, to recover himself from the 
embarrassment he felt at this sud- 
den and unexpected interruption. 
“JT have just received a letter,” 
said Mr. Plomer, “ frora my col- 
lege friend, who informs me that 
he has obtained a curacy for you 
some short distance fron: Cam- 
bridge; I therefore would have 
you, my son, return to the Uni- 
versity; and, at the ensuing ordi- 
nation, receive the necessary qua- 
lifications for accepting the office he 
has generously employed his in- 
ierest to procure.” 

Your wishes, Sir,’ returned 
Vincent, **to me areabsolute com- 
mands. Little préparation,” added 
he, “ will be necessary for my jour- 
ney: I will therefore take my de- 
parture in the morning.”’ 

“In the morning, Sir?” with 
eagerness, asked Laura. 

* No, Vincent!” said Mr. Plo- 
mer; “important as the business 
is, it requires not the dispatch you 
Propose. A few days will be ne- 
cessary’ to take leave of your 
trends, whose partiality and es- 
teem ask a more liberal return 
than the time you have fixed will 
enable you to pay.” 

Vincent bowed assent; and af- 


> 
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ter a short conversation, but ill- 
supported on the part ofthe young 
people, Laura rose to take her 
leave. Vincent solicited. permis- 
sion to attend her home; and the 
pleasure which Laura experienced 
in his company, would not per- 
mit her to decline his politeness, 

The superior merits of Vincent 

—abstracted from his personal ac- 
complishments, which, thouga not 
strictly meriting the proud distync- 
tion of beauty, were particularly 
striking and engaging—had ‘long 
attracted the attention of Miss 
Hartley ; and. if, on a striét exami- 
nation of her heart, she could ac- 
quit it of the charge of love, she 
certainly cherished a regard tor 
him, not very much differing in 
nature from that tender passion. 
It is true, that she had, with be- 
coming prudence, resisted the ad- 
vances of the smiling deity, and in 
a great measure suppressed the 
wishes of her heart, aware ‘ 
many obstacles would acer 
prevent her uwion with the: 

a poor and humble curate, 

Mr. Hartley, it must be o! 
ed, though possessed of mat 
cellent qualities, was a man 
little pride; and thought too1 
of his family descent, which b 
ed some of the most distingul, 
characters in the annals of histo», 
either as statesmen, warriors, o 
eminent divines, tobe easily pre- 
vailed on to bestow his daughter 
on one. whose only boast was in- 
trinsic merit. A poor and boet- 
less recommendation in the pre- 
sent age of refined sentiment! 

But to return to our lovers— 
for such from .this mement. the 
reader may consider them—slowly 
pacing a grove of firs, through 
which their road to the Hamlet lay ; 
where we shall find them lest in 
deep reflection, and profound si- 
lence, cave when the half-smother- 
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ed sigh from either breast forced 
its painful passage. At length the 
trembling youth, summoning all 
his courage, ventured to address 
the thoughtful maid— 

“ A few short hours,”’ said he, in 
a melancholy tone of veice, “and 
I shall no more enjoy the converse 
of each social friend; nor—-what 
is bliss still greater far than these—- 
with Laura stray through fields, 
where Summer spreads her lovely 
blossoms to the wondering eye, 
and Flora exhales her baimy sweets. 
Yet shall remembrance often 
dwell, enraptured, on each bliss 
which, in these secluded shades, 
my bosom knew; and fancy from 
the wreck of time, revive each 
pleasing scene. But, chiefiy shall 
memory trace my Laura’s lovely 
form, and bring to fond imagina- 
tinn’s eye, those matchless charms, 
and that unrivalled worth, it 
boasts.” 

“ Andam I, Vincent, sodear to 

? Will you in absence, hold 
a your thoughts?” inquired 
lushing maid. 
Come along Jack!” said a 
h voice, behind them; * this 
» we are looking for,” 
Phe astonished lovers turned, to 
fn from whence the threatening 
Ainds proceeded ; and beheld two 
en, with crapes over their faces, 
advancing towards them. 

Assoon asthe ruflians had reach- 
ed the astonished pair, one of them 
seized Vincent by the arm; and, 
pointing a pistol to his breast, me- 
naced him with instant death if he 
dared to stir or speak. His com- 
panion, in the mean time, laid hold 
of Laura; who, . sinking from his 

asp, fell lifeless to the ground. 

he sight of the maid, whom he 
tenderly loved, in this perilous si- 
tuation, roused the indignant spirit 
ef the astonished Vincent; and, 
snatching the pisvel which the vil- 


lain pointed at his breast, he lode. 
ed its contents in his body, and 
brought him to the ground. His 
companion, seeing him fall, hur. 
ried from the scene of death; firg 


discharging his pistol at Vincent, | 


who unfortunately received the bal] 
in his lett shoulder. 


Vincent’s whole attention was e 


now direé¢ted to the fainting Laura, 
who soon revived from this transi. 
tory state of death; and the firg 
object that met her returning senses 
was her gallant lover. 

“ Hasten with me, my dear 
Laura,” said he, * from this scene 
of horror! Let us seek your fe 
ther’s mansion, where only we shall 
be safe; for still I fear danger sur- 
rounds us. This weapon,” conti- 
nued he, snatching a sword from the 
fallen villain’s side, who lay wal; 
tering in his blood, and heaving 
deadly groans, “ will be our sure 
defence, should the monster who 
has escaped return to execute his 
horrid purpose.” 

Without waiting her reply, he 
raised the trembling beauty from 
the ground, and hurried her out 
of the grove. Fear lent them 
strength, and added swiftness to 
their steps. Just as they had reach- 
ed the lawn that frented the house 
of Mr, Hartley, the wounded lo- 
ver found his strength exhausted; 
and, leaning on his sword, said, 
“ J can no farther, J aura! Here 
must I lay me down, till my wast: 
ed strength returns, A few short 
paces, and yon will reach a place 
where danger has no dwelling. Fly, 
then!” added he, throwing him- 
self on the ground; “ and, ere too 
late, send me some friendly heip.” 

The perturbed state of Laura’s 
mind from the rude treatment of 
the ruffians, had prevented her 
from discovering the situation ol 
her deliverer; and, ‘till this mo- 
ment, she was a stranger to his be- 

ing 
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ing wounded. Swift as the wing- 
ed arrow speeds its rapid flight, 
the lovely mourner bounded over 
the lawn; and, meeting her father 
at the entrance of the house—who, 
beholding from a window her un- 
usual haste, came to inquire the 
cause—rushed into his arms ; and 
with wildness in her looks, and a 
trembling voice, informed him of 
Vincent’s situation, and urged 
him to hasten to his assistance. 

Mr. Hartley called his servants, 
and proceeded to the bottom of the 
lawn; where they found the brave 
youth so faint, through loss of 
blood, as to be totally incapable 
of speaking. With the assistance 
of his attendants, Mr. Hartley con- 
veyed him to his house ; and hav- 
ing laid him ona bed, dispatched a 
messenger for the surgeon of the 
village. Every possible care was 
taken of the unfortunate youth. 
The ball was extracted without 
rauch difficulty ; and his surround- 
ing friends had the happiness to 
hear the surgeon pronounce his 
wound remote from danger. 

And now Mr. Hartley, having 
received the particulars of the ac- 
cident which occasioned the wound 
of his young friend, sent a servant 
to the parsonage, desiring the pre- 
sence of Mr. Plomer, while him- 
self, attended by the surgeon and 
a servant, directed his steps to the 
‘atal spot, to learn from the fallen 
ruthan, if yet alive, the cause of 
the outrage committed against his 
daughter, and by whom he was en- 
gaged ; for hesuspected that he had 
been hired to effeét the diabolical 
purpose of some unknown villain. 

They found the poor wretch in 
@ state of insensibility ; and, having 
conveyed him to a neighboring 
cottage, administered some cor- 
_ to his relief. After a length 

“time he seemed to revive; but 

he could articulate was, “ Sir 
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William!” and shortly after ex- 
pired. 

These words, however, afford- 
ed sufficient information for Mr. 
Hartley to conclude that they had 
been hired by Sir William Ayliffe, 
to secure the person of his daugh- 
ter, that by one efficient stroke 
of villany, he might revenge the 
disappointment he had receiv- 
ed from Laura’s rejection of his 
hand; and this conclusion seemed 
to be justified by Sir William’s 
sudden flight from this part of the 
country ; which could only be at- 
tributed to the failure of his pro- 
jected scheme, and the fear of ex- 
emplary punishment. 

For several weeks Vincent was 
closely confined to his bed; and 
his friends experienced much anx- 
iety at his situation. A variety 
of passions agitated his mind, and 
retarded the progress of his reco~ 
very. The fair Laura, too, suf- 
fered much from the state of un- 
certainty in which she was involv- 
ed. The roses in her cheek each 
day disclosed a fainter blush: her 
spirits forsdok her; and her anxix 
ous parents frequently discovered 


her in tears. Mr. Hartley readily - 


divined the cause of her wneasi- 
ness, and charged her with the par- 
tiality she bore the humble Vin- 
cent. She sought not to elude the 
question, but irankly owned her 
love. 

“ T confess,” said Mr. Hartley, 
“ T did expeé you would have se- 
leéted a man of equal birth and 
fortune with yourself, to associate 
with in the marriage state. One 
of greater merit, 1 am pers 
you could not have chosen tha 
our young friend; and I cannot but 
think he well deserves your love. 
I have observed,” continued he, 
‘that an hopeless passion on his 
part is the chiefest, and, perhaps, 
only obstacle to his recovery; and 
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40 : 
that a similar attachment on that 
of yours isthe source of your pre- 
sentuneasinessand declining health 
—It would, indeed, be the very 
height of ingratitude in us, Laura, 
not to esteem that valor, but for 
which you might at this moment 
have been deprived of life, and I 
in fruitless grief mourned your 
ioss. Go then, my child,” added 
he, “the gladsome messenger of 
joy; remove from his mind the 
clouds of uncertainty; and tell him 
” 

Laura instantly threw herself on 
her knees; and, snatchiig her fa- 


‘ ther’s hand, carried it to her lips: 


“ And will you, wiil you, my dear 
facher, a the generous Vin- 
cent happy? Will you ease the 
fears that vk his tortured mind? 
~—-Oh, matchless condescention! 
How shall I repay such unbouud- 
ed goodness!” 

** Rise, my dear Laura,” said 
Mr. Hartley, wiping trom his eye 
the starting tear of paternal love; 
“¢ vour happiness is Mine; and 
whatever gives joy to you, is to 
me an equal blessing.’ 

The grateful Laura impatiently 
sought the chamber of her despond- 
we lover, and removed from his 
mind each fearful doubt, each lin- 
gering trace of wretche dness. 


‘* Now each new day increafing ftreagth 
beltow: FY 


Bene; 


Reence: 


And his brac’d limbs the limping flag 
refign ; 

His humid lip with rofeate lutre g'ows; 

His lucid eyes with wonted brightne’ 
fhine.”” 


The grateful pastor received the 
intelligence of Mr. Hartley’s con. 
sent to the union of his son with 
the wealthy Laura, with tears of 
joy. To see his only child ad. 
vanced to wealth and honor, rajs. 
ed from the painful state of low de: 
pendence, to ease and an 
blotted from his memory his for. 
mer sufferings; relieved him from 
the tender fears he entertained for 
his fate; and warined his soul with 
gratitude to the beneficent Ruler of 
the world. * Thus,” said he, 
“ when the angry tempest over the 
peopled globe its rage has spent, 
the balmy gales of heaith succeed, 
and nature gathers new beauties 
from the storm.” 

A few weeks from the dawn of 
this promised scene. of bliss, the 
venerable curate joined the con- 
senting hands of this virtuous pair. 
The happiness of their friends was 
considerably augmented by the fe- 
licity in w hich they lived; and the 
surr ounding pe asantry, whio shar- 
ed the benevolence of Vincent and 
Laura, with ceaseless gratitude sung 
the praises of—The Maid of wht 
Hamlet. 





BENEFICENCE. 


A'S FRED the Great, who was 
A \& One of the best Princes our 
nation ever produced, divided his 
revenue into two parts; one of 
which he dedicated tu sacred uses, 

the other to secular. ‘That moie- 
ty which was dedicated to sacred 
uses he subdivided into four parts; 
one of which was dispensed to the 
poor in general ; another dédica- 

ted for reiigious houses of his own 
founding; and a third was giver i 
to the hools; and the 
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fourth employed in rebuilding 
and repairing mon aster jes, and 
other public foundations, both at 
home and abroad. The other 
moiety, devoted to secular Uses, 
was likewise subdivided into three 
parts, one for the support of his 
household; the other for the pay- 
ment of his w orkmen; and the 
third for the entertainment and re- 
lief of ‘strangers who resorted to ing 
court, His?. 22g. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

















THE HASTY-PUDDING: 
A POEM, IN THREE CANTOS. 
WRITTEN AT CHAMBERY, IN SAVOY, JANUARY, 1793. 


Omne tulit punclum qui miscuit utile dulci. 
He makes a good breakfast who mixes pudding with molasses. 


PREFACE. ; 

A SIMPLICITY in diet, whether it be considered with reference 
tothe happiness of individuals or the prosperity of a nation, is of more conse- 
quence than we are aft to imagine. In recommending so important an objec# 
to the rational part of mankind, I wish it were in my power to do it in such 
a manner as would be likely to gain their attention. I am sensible that it is 
one of those subjects in which example has infinitely more power thai the most 
convincing arguments or the highest charms of poetry. Goldsmith's Deserted 
Village, though possessing these two advantages in a greater degree than any 
other work of the kind, has not prevented villages in England from being de- 
serted. The apparent interest of the rich individuals, who form the taste as 
well as the laws in that country, has been against him ; and with that interest 
it has been vain to contend. 

The vicious habits which in this little piece I endeavor to combat, seem to 
me not so difficult to ente. No class of freople has any interest in supporting 
them; unless it be the interest which certain families may feel in vying with 
each other in sumptuous entertainments. There may indeed be same instances 
of depraved appetiies, which no arguments will .cunquer ; but these must be 
rare. There are very few persons but what would always prefer a plain dish 
Sor themselves, and would prefer it likewise for their guests, if there were no 
risk of refeutation in the case. This difficulty can only be removed by example ; 
and the example should preceed from those whose situation enables them to take 
the lead in forming the manners of anation, Persons of this descriftion in 
America, I should hope, are neither above nor below the infiwence of truth 
and reason, when conveyed in language suited to the subjed?. 

Whether the manner I have chosen to address my arguments to them be suck 
as to promise any success is what I cannot decide. But I certainly had 
hopes of doing some good, or I should not have taken the pains of putting so 
many rhymes together —-The example of domestic virtwes has doubiless a great 
fect. I only wish to rank simplicity of diet among the virtues. Ln tiat 
case I should hope it will be cherished ‘and more esteemed by others than it iz 
at Aresent. THE AUTHOR. 


CANTO I. 
E Alps audacious, thro’ the heav’ns that rise, 
To cramp the day and hide me from the skies ; 
Ye Gallic flags, that oer their heights unfurl’d, 
Bear death to kings, and freedom to the world, 
January, I 796. 
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The Hafy-Pudding. 
{ sing not you. A softer theme I chuse, 
A virein theme, untonstious ‘of the Muse, 
Bet fruittul, rich, well suited to inspire 
The purest frenzy of poetic fire. 

Despise it not, ye Bards to terror steel’d, 

Who hurl your thunders round the epic field; 
Nor ye who strain your midnight throats to sing 
Joys that the vineyard and the still-house bring; 
Or on some distant fair your notes employ, 

And speak of raptures that you ne’er enjoy. 

i sing the sweets 1 know, the charms I feel, 

My morning incense, and my evening meal, 
The sweets of Hasty-Pudding. Come, dear bowl, 
Glide o’er my palate, and inspire my soul. 

The milk beside thee, smoking from the kine, 
Tts substance mingled, married in with thine, 
Shali cool and temper thy superior heat, 

And save the pains of blowing while I eat. 

Oh! could the smooth, the emblematic song 
Flow like thy genial juices o’er my tongue, 
Could those mid morsels in my numbers chime, 
And, as they roll in substance, roll in rhyme, 
No more thy awkward unpoetic name 
Should shun the Mise, or prejudice thy fame; 
But rising grateful to th’ accustom’d ear, 

All Bards should catch it, and all realms revere! 

Assist me first with pious toil to trace 
‘Thro® wrecks of time thy lineage and thy'tace ; 
Declare what lovely squaw, in days of yore, 
(Ere great Columbus sought thy native shore) 
First gave thee to the world; her works of fame 
Have liv’d indeed, but liv’d without a name. 
Some tawny Ceres, goddess of her days, 
First learn’d with stones to crack the well-dry’d maize, 
Thro’ the rough seive to shake thte golden show’r, 
tn borking water stir the yellow flour : 

The yellow flour, bestrew'd and stir’d with haste, 

Sweils in the flood and thickens to a paste, 

‘Then puffs and wallops, rises to the brim, 

Drinks the dry knobs that on the surface swim ; 
he knobs at last the busy ladle breaks, 

And the whole mass its true consistence takes. 

Could but her sacred name, unknown so long, 
Rise, like her labors, to the son of song, | 
"To her, to them, I’d consecrate my lavs, 

And blow her pudding with the breath of praise. 
Lf "twas Oells, whom L sang before, 
{ here aseribe her one great virtue more. 
‘Natthro’ the rich Peruvian realms alone 

“he fanve of Sol’s sweet daughteg should be known, 
But oer the world’s wide climes should live secure, 
‘ar as lis rays extend, as long as they endure ; 
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The Hafty- Pudding. 

Dear Hasty-Pudding, what unpromis’d joy 
Expands my heart, to meet thee in Savoy ! 
Doom’d o’er the world thro’ devious paths to roam, 
Each clime my country, and each house my home, 
My soul is sooth’, my cares have found an ead, 

I greet my long-qost, unfergotten friend. 

For thee thro’ Paris, that corrupted town, 

How long in vain ] wandered up and down, 
Where shameless Bacchus, with his drenching hoard, 
Cold from his cave usurps the morning board. 
London is lost in smeke and steep’d in tea; 

No Yankey there can lisp the name of thee; 

The uncouth word, a libel on the town, 

Would call a proclamation from the crown.* 

For climes oblique, that fear the sun’s full rays, 
Chill’d in their fegs, exclude the generous maize; 
A grain whose rich huxuriant growth requires 
Short gentle showers, and bright etherial fires, 

But here, tho’ distant from our iative shore, 
With mutual glee we meet and laugh once more, 
The same! I know thee by that yellow face, 
That strong complexion of true ladian race, 
Which time can never change, nor soil impair, 
Nor Alpine snows, nor Turkey’s morbid air; 

For endless years, thro’ every mild domain, 
Where grows the maize, there thoy art sure to reign. 

But man, more fickle, the bold licence claims, 
In different realms to give thee different names, 
‘Thee the soft nations round the warm Levant 
Polanta call, the French of course Polante; 

Ev’n in thy native regions, how I blush 

To hear the Pennsylvanians call thee Mush / 

On Hudson’s banks, while men of Belgic spawa 
Insult and eat thee by the name Széfawn. 

Ail spurious appellations, void of truth; 

i’ve better known thee from my earliest youth, 
Thy name is Hasty-Pudding ! tinis our sixes 
Were wont to greet thee fuming from their fires; 
And while they argu’d in thy just defence 

With logic clear, they thus explain’d the sense :— 
“ In haste the boiling cauldron, o’er the blaze, 

“ Receives and cooks the ready-powder’d maize: 
“ In haste ’tis serv’d, and then in equal 4asre, 

* With cooling milk, we make the sweet repast. 
“ No carving to be done, no knife to grate 

“ The tender ear, aud wound the stony plate; 

* But the smooth spoon, just fitted to the lip, 

“ And taught with art the yieldiag mass todip, 

“ By frequent journeys to the bowl well stor’d, 

“¢ Performs the hasty honors of the board.” 


. * A certain king, at the time when this was written, was publi thing prociama- 
‘tons to prevent American principles fiom Leing propegated in his country. 
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The Hafty-Pudding. 
Such is thy name, significant and clear, 
A name, a sound to every Yankey dear, 
But most to me, whose heart and palate chaste 
Preserve my pure hereditary taste. 

There are who strive to stamp with disrepute 
The lucious food, because it feeds the brute; 

In tropes of high-strain’d wit, while gaudy prigs 

Compare thy nursling man to pamper’d pigs; 

With sovereign scorn I treat the vulgar jest, 

Nor fear to share thy bounties with the beast. 

W hat though the generous cow gives me to quaff 
he milk nutritious; am I then a calf? 

Or can the genius of the noisy swine, 

‘Tho’ nurs’d on pudding, thence lay claim to mine? 

Sure the swect song, I tashion to thy praise, 

Runs more melodious than the notes they raise. 
My song resounding in its grateful glee, 

No merit claims; I praise myself-in thee. 

My father lov’d thee thro’ his length of days ; 

For thee his fields were shaded o’er with maize; 

From thee what health, what vigor he possest, 

Ten sturdy freemen from his loins attest ; 

Thy constellation rul'd my natal morn, 

And all my bones were made of Indian corn. 

Delicious grain! whatever form it take, 

To.roast or boil, to smother or to bake, 

In every dish ’tis welcome still to me, 

But most, my Hasty-Pudding, most in thee. 

Let the green Succatash with thee contend, 
Let beans and corn their sweetest juices blend, 
Let butter drench them in its yellow tide, 

And a long slice of bacon grace their side; 
Not all the plate, how fam’d soe’er it be, 
Can please my palate like a bowl of thee. 

Some talk of Hoe-cake, fair Virginia’s pride, 
Rich Johnny-cake this mouth has often tri’d; 
Both please me well, their virtues much the same; 
Alike their fabric, as allied their fame, 

Except in dear New-England, where the last 
Receives a dash of pump«in in the paste, 

"Yo give it sweetness and improve the taste. 

But place them all before me, smoaking hot, 
The big round dumplin rolling from the pot ; 
The pudding of the bag, whose quivering breast, 
With suet lin’d, leads on the Yankey feast; 

"She Charlotte brown, within whose crusty sides 
A belly soft the pulpy apple hides ; 

‘The yellow bread, whose face like amber glows, 
And all of Indian that the bake-pan knows—— 
you tempt me not—my fav’rite greets my eyes, 
To that lov’d bow! my spoon by instinét flies, 
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The Hafiy-Pudding. 


CANTO It. 
TO mix the food by vicious rules of art, 
To kill the stomach and to sink the heart, 
To make mankind to social virtue sour, 
Cram o’er each dish, and be what they devour ; 
For this the kitchen Muse first fram’d her book, 
Commanding sweat to stream from every cook; 
Children no more their antic gambols tri’d, 
And friends to physic wonder’d why they died. 
Not so the Yankey—his abundant feast, 
With simples furnish’d, and with plainness drest, 
A numerous offspring gathers round the board, 
And cheers alike the servant and the lord; 
Whose well-bought hunger prompts the joyous taste, 
And health attends them from the short repast. 
While the full pail'rewards the milk-maid’s toil, 
The mother sees the morning cauldron boil; 
To stir the pudding next demands their care, 
To spread the table and the bowls prepare; 
To ed the children, as their portions cool, 
And comb their heads, and send them off to school. 
Yet may the simplest dish some rules impart, 
For nature scorns not all the aids of art. 
Ev’n Hasty-Pudding, purest of all food, 
May still be bad, indifferent, or good, 
As sage experience the short process guides, 
Or want of skill, or want of care presides. 
Whoe’er would form it on the surest plan, 
To rear the child and long sustain the man; 
To shield the morals while it mends the size, 
And all the powers of every food supplies, 
Attend the lessons that the Muse shall bring. 
Suspend your spoons, and listen while I sing. 
But since, O man! thy life and health demand 
Not food alone, but labour from thy Hand, 
First in the field, beneath the sun’s strong rays, 
Ask of thy mother earth the needful maize; 
She loves the race that courts her yielding soil, 
And gives her bounties to the sons of toil. 
When now the ox, obedient to thy call, 
Repays the loan that fll’d the winter stall, , 
Pursue his traces o’er the furrow’d plain, 
And plant in measur’d hills the golden grain, 
But when the tender germe begins to shoot, 
And the green spire declares the sprouting root, 
‘Then guard your nursiing from each greedy foe, 
Tl insidious worm, the all-devouring crow. 
A little ashes, sprinkled round the spire, 
Soon steep’d in rain, will bid the worm retire ; 
lhe feather’d robber with his hungry maw 
Swift flies the field before your man of straw, 
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The Hafiy-Puddinc. 


A frightful image, such as school-boys bring 
When met to burn the Pope, or hang the King. 

Thrice in th 1€ SEASOD, through — verdant row 
Wield the strong p ow-share and the faithful hoe ; 
The faithful hoe, a double task that takes, 


To till the ante thet and roast the wi a ryter cakes. 


Slow springs the blade, w hile che ck’d i by chilling rains, 


Ere yet the sun the seat of Cancer gains; ; 
But when his fierc est fires emblaze ‘the iand, } 
Then start the iuices, then the roots expand : 
Then, like a columa of Corinthian mould, 
‘The stalk struts upward, and the Jeaves untold; : 
The bushy branches all the ridges fll, 4 
Entwine their erin s and J kiss from hill to hill : 
Here cease to Psa hem, all your cares are done; 
Leave the last labors to the parent sun; ’ 
Beneath his geniai smiles the weil-drest field, 
Whe nautumn ¢3 s, a plenteous crop shall yield. : 
Now the rene , fol iage bears the stan dards high, j 
And shoots the tal top ge illants to the skv ; 
The suckling ears heir sil kv fringes be nd, 
And pregnant grown, their swelling coats distend ; 


The loaded staik, while stil the burthen grows 
O’erhangs the space that runs heey een tle rc 
High as a hop-held waves the silent grove, 
A safe retreat for little thefts of love es 
When the pledg’d roasting-ears invite the maid, b 
To meet her swain beneath the new-form'd aw A 
His generous hand unloads the cur nibrous hill, 
And the green spoils her ready basket 
Small compensatio: 1 for the two-fo! 
The promis'd wedding and t! € present kiss. ; 
Slight depredations these; but now the moon 
Calls from his} hollow tree the sly raccoon; 
And while by night h ears his prize away, 
The bolder squirrel labors thro’ the day. 
Bot th thievesalike, but provident of time, 
A virtue rare, that almost hides their crime. 
Then let them steal the little stores they can, 
And fill their gran’ries from the toils of man ; 
We've one ad: ramtage where they take no part,— 
With all their wiles they ne’er have found the art 
To boil the Hasty-P udding ; here we shine 
Superior far to tenants of the: pine; 
This envy’d boon to nian shall still belong, 
Unshar’d by them i in substance or in song. 
At last the closing season browns the plain, 
And ripe O&ode: gathers in the grain ; 


Deep leaded a arts the spacious corn-house fill, 
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The Hafty-Pudding. 


Till the glad house-wife greets the powder’d gold, 
And the new crop exterminates the old. 


CANTO III. 

THE days grow short; but tho’ the faliing sun 
To the glad swain proclaims his day’s work done, 
Night’s pleasing shades his various task prolong, 
And yield new subjeéts to my various song. 

For now, the corn-house fill’d, the harvest home, 
Tl’ invited neighbors to the Husking come ; 

A frolic scene, where'werk, and mirth, and play, 
Unite their charms, to chace the hours away. 

Where the huge heap lies center’d in the hall, 
The lamp suspended from the cheerful wall, 





Brown corn-fed nymphs, and strong hard-handed beaux, 


Alternate rang’d, extend in circling rows, 
Assume their seats, the sotid mass attack ; 

The dry husks rustle, and the corn-cobs crack ; 
The song, the laugh, alternate notes resound, 
And the sweet cider trips in silence round. 

The laws of Husking ev’ry wight can tell; 
And sure no laws he ever keeps so well: 

For each red ear a general kiss he gains, 

With each smut ear he smuts the luckless swains; 

But when to some sweet maid a prize is cast, 

Red as her lips, and taper as her waist, 

She walks the round, and culls one favor’d beau, 

Who leaps, the luscious tribute to bestow. 

Various the sport, as are the wits and brains 

Of well-pleas’d lasses and contending swains; 

Till the vast mound of corn is swept away, 

And he that gets the last ear, wins the day. 
Meanwhile the house-wife urges all her care, 

The well-earn’d feast to hasten and prepare. 

The sifted meal already waits her hand, 

The milk is strain’d, the bowls in order stand, 

The fire flames high; and, as a pool (that takes 

The headlong stream that o’er the mill-dam breaks) 

Foams, roars and rages with incessant toils, 

So the vext cauldren rages, roars and boils. 

First with clean salt she seasons well the food, 
Then strews the flour, and thickens all the flood. 
Long o’er the simmering fire she lets it stand; 

To stir it well demands a stronger hand; 

The husband takes his turn; and round and round 
The ladle flies; at last the toil is crown’d; 
When to the board the thronging huskers pour, 
And take their seats as at the corn before. 

I leave them to their feast. There still belong 
More Copious matters to my faithful song. 

For rules there are, tho’ ne’er unfolded yet, 
Nice rules and wise, how pudding should be ate. 
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The Hafly-Pudding. 


Some with molasses line the luscious treat, 
And mix, like Bards, the useful with the sweet. 
A wholesome dish, and well deserving praise, 

A great resource in those bleak wintry days, 
When the chill’d earth lies buried deep in snow, 
And raging Boreas dries the shivering cow. 

Blest: cow! thy praise shall still my notes employ, 
Great source of health, the only source of joy ; 
Mother of Egypt’s God,—but sure, for me, 
Were I to leave my God, I’d worship thee. 
How oft thy teats these pious hands have prest! 
How oft thy bounties prove my only feast! 

How oft I’ve fed thee with my fav’rite grain! 
And roar’d, like thee, to find thy children slain! 

Ye swains who know her various worth to prize, 
Ah! house her well from Winter’s angry skies. 
Potatoes, pumpkins, should her sadness cheer, 
Corn from your crib, and mashes from your beer; 
When Spring returns she’ll well acquit the loan, 
And nurse at once your infants and her own. 

Milk then with pudding I should always chuse ; 
To this in future 1 confine my Muse, 

Till she in haste some farther hints unfold, 

Well forthe young, nor useless to the old. 

First in your bowl the milk abundant take, 

Then drop with care along the silver lake 

Your flakes of pudding; these at first will hide 

Their little bulk beneath the’ swelling tide; 

But when their growing mass no more can sink, 
When the soft island looms above the brink, 

Then check your hand; you’ve got the portion’s due, 
So taught our sires, and what they taught is true. 

There is a choice inspoons. Tho’ small appear 
The nice distinction, yet to me ’tis clear. 

The deep bowl’d Gallic spoon, contriv’d to scoop 
In ample draughts the thin diluted soup, 
Performs not well in those substantial things, 
Whose mass adhesive to the metal clings ; 

Where the strong labial muscles must embrace, 
The gentle curve, and sweep the hollow space. 
With ease to enter and discharge the freight, 

A bow! less concave but still more dilate, 
Becomes the pudding best. The shape, the size, 
A secret rests unknown to vulgar eyes. 
Experienc’d feeders can alone impart 

A rule so much above the lore of art. 

These tuneful lips, that thousand spoons have tried, 
With just precision could the point decide, 

‘Tho’ notin song; the muse but poorly shines 

in cones, and cubes, and geometric lines. 

Yet the true form, as near as she can tell, 

{s that small section of a goose-ege-shell, 
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Firfl Tdyl of Gefner. 


Which in two equal portions shall divide 
The distance*from the centre to the side. 
Fear not toslaver; ’tis no deadly sin. 
Like the free Frenchman, frorn your joyous chin 
Suspend the ready napkin; or, like me, 
Poise with one hand your bow] upow your knee; 
Just in the zenith your wise head project, 
Your full spoon, rising in a line direét, 
Bold as a bucket, heeds no drops that fall, 
The wide mouth’d bow! will surely catch them all. 














TRANSLATED POETRY. 





For the New-York Magazine. 
FIRST IDYL OF GESNER. | 
[Tranflaced from the German by Wm. Duncap.] 
DaPpHNE.—CHLOE. 
Daphne. @ EE, already the moon rises behind yon black mountain ; 
kK) already she shines through the topmost trees. This place 
isto me sull of charms; iet us still remein here, while. my brother 
drives nome and takes care of the flock. 

Ciloe. Lovely is the place; lovely the cool of evening; let us remain 
here. : 

Daphne. See, there by the side of the rocks, that is the garden of the 
young Alexis. Come, let us look over the hedge. This is the love- 
liest garden in the land; no one so delicately ordered, no one so well 
taken care of. 

Chloe. Be it so then, we will. 

Daphne. No shepherd knows how to take care of plants as well as 
he. Is it not so? 

Chloe. O yes! 

Daphne. See how every thing flourishes, blooming with health; 
that which grows on the ground, and that which is supported on props. 
There gushes water from the rock; see how it flows a rivulet, through 
the shades of the garden. See, on those rocks whence the cascade fails 
has he planted an arbor of honeysuckle. From thence may be seen 
the whole of the wide extended charming place. 

Chloe, Maiden, thou praisest with warmth; lovely is all. More 
lovely the garden of the. brown Alexis than all the gardens of the 
land; more beautiful his fowers than all flowers; so picasant. as this 
gushes no fountain; no water is so cool, no water is so sweet. - 

7 a But thou laughest, Chloe! : 

Cie. QO! notatall. See, I break this rose; tell me, is its odour not 
sweeter than all other roses? Lovely as tho’ nursed by Love himself. 

Daphne. Ah‘ be not mischievous. 

Chloe, Now, but Stifle not the sigh which upheaves thy besom, 

Defhae. Ah! thou art wicked, come let us go. 

Cilee. So soon? This place pleases me so well, so well, Pray listen 
—I hear a rustling. There under the alder-bushes no one can see us. 
Sanuary, I 796. G nish! 
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50 Firff [dyl of Gefner. 


Ha! See, it is himself. Hush! teli me in my ear, is he likewise hand. 
sumer than ahy other shepherd? 

Daphne. Ah! I go. 

Cite. I will not let thee: see, he is cast down, he sighs: surely a 
maiden sits deep in his bosom. Child, thine hand trembles; fear thee 
not, there is no wolf near. 

Daphne. Let me, 2h, let me! 

Chice. Hush! nearken. 





Hidden in the shade of the alder-bushes stand the maidens. Mean- 
while, Alexis, ignorant that he is heard, with loveliest voice this song 
began :— . 

Thou pale tranguil moon, be witness to my sighs and you, ye 
Senne MAES how oft have you “ Daplie, Daphne,” sighed after me! 
Ye flowers that scatter your odours around me, it sparkles on your 
little leaves as the foils ars sparkle on my cheeks. O! I dare , Vdare 
to tell it you, that I love her more than the hone y-bee loves rie spring, 


Lately ‘T found her near the fountain; a heavy pitcher had she hegre 


with water. Let me the pitcher, too heavy a load for thee, to thy 
cottage carry.” So stammeredI, “ How good thou art,” said she. 


Trembling I took the pitcher, and blush’d, and sigh’d; with eyes 
downcast to the earth, walked I by Duphne’s side, and dared not tell 
her that L love her more than the honey-bee loves the : spring. 

Why droopest thou melancholy there by my side, little Narcissus? 
this noon yet in freshest bloom, now aded? Ah! sc 0, so must I, youth- 
ful shepherd, fade away, when Daphne rejeéts my love. When she 
shall rejeét my love, them must you, ye flowe rs, ye numerous plants, 
until now my joy, my sweetest Carey then must you all, iuirtended:, 
face away ; then forme blooms | joy no more. Wild w ceds shall then 
choak you, and fast-growing thorn-bushes ove ‘rspread you with their 
unwholesome shade. You tree s, you that bore the sweetest fruit, here 

planted by my hand, of leaves and iruit stripped, must your dead trunks 
uplift sorrow iul out of the desert, and here, here must I the remainder 
of my life waste in : sighs. 

Mayes tthou then, whilst my ashes here répose, mayest thou in th 
arms-ef a husband worthy oi thy love, enjoy the full measure of every 
sweetest good! But no, why torment you me, you images of black 
De spair? Still blooms my hope. Friendly she smiles, when I, loi- 
tering, pass-by her. Yesterd lay tuned I my pipe on the hill, as she 
through the neighboring meadows pass’d; she stopp ’d. Hardly had I 
seep ner when my lips and all my fingers, trembled i, and though ‘T pt: ay- 
ed so ill, yet she stood still and listened. ©! when J one day bring 


her asa bride to Anca sth shades, % th ens hall vor ur colours | { igher glow you 


tlowers; then kc or he: eX hale every sweet odour. The: n bend, ye trees 
bend your shady he aches to the earth, penc dent with sweetest fruit! 
So sang Alexis. Daphne sighed, and her ha 
of her frie end. But Chioe called him: Alexis 
stands shie wanes the 


id tyvembled in the hand 
» she loves thee! here 
cer gp: come kiss the tears from her cheek 
that she hath wept for leve.’ ahaes lly advancecdhe tothem. But his 
ell, as Daphne, confused on Chioe’s bosom sunk, 
ceniessin® to Aim that spe loved 
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SPEECH of his Excelicticy Governor Jay, atthe opening of the Le- 


~ 


gislature of the State ot New-York, on Wednesday, Jan. 6, 1796. 
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Gentlemen.of the Senate and Assembly, 


RMIT me to avail, myscif of 
this first opportunity whith has oc- 
curred, of expressing, through you, to 
my constituents, the high sense 1 cu- 
tertain of that esteem and confidence 
which prompted them is fi lage me in 
the station I now fill. fully. as- 
prized of the duties which 1 imioses 
on Me, my best endeavors shitld be 
exerted to fulfil them; ond I fletio 
myself that in the course of sy at/,.i~ 
mistration, the sincerity of this assicr- 
ance will be found to rest on ¢etter 
evidence than professions can aff'd. 
To regard my fellow citizens quth 
an equal eye—to cherish and ad ance 
merit toherever found—io ceiusider tie 
national and state consiiiutions and 
governments as being equally estadlish- 
ed by the will of the people—ie re- 
spect and support the constituted au- 
thorities under each of them; aud in 
general to exercise the powers vested 
in me, with enereyy impartiealit 'yY, and 
pradence, are obligatsons of which I 
perceive and acknowledge the fuil 
Force.— I concur in the seniiments; and 
adopt the language of our excellent 
and illustriousPresident, in observin zy 
that * We could not have mei ai any 
period when, more than et the present, 
the situation of our public affairs af- 
Sorded just cause for mutual congra- 
tulation 2?) And I make this observa- 
tion with the greater jileasu Yl, asin 
the general welfare of the Union, 
this state participates so largely. 

' Lhe rapid increase of our pofla- 
‘7m 3 the frourishing state of our agri- 
é ulture and commerce 3 the extension 
yf curexternal end internal na vl ga 


tion; the progress uf learuing and sci- 
enct, so essential to national liberty 
and good government; and the un- 
common degree of wealth and plen- 
ty which fallow the footsteps of in- 
dustry, and the arts of peace in alt 
their walks, wuite, with azsnerous 
other blessings, in affording us abun- 
dant reason to reporces to be content. 
and to be gratctul. But although 
ialional frosferity can netther beate 
tained ner preserved without the fo 
vor of Providence, so neither tam it 
de aligined or preserved without the 
subordinate instruméntality of these 
means. which Providence provides 
and reason airedls us to uses” 

There is no state of haman hap- 
finsss, public or private, so ferfedt 
or secure as to dispense with that con- 
staat care and superiniendence which 
all our affairs require, and which 


you will now find it expedient to ex- 


tend to several interes ting obj eG. 

it has been often and justly absera- 
ed, that.in ordet to preserve fieace, 
every nation should not only treat 
oilers with justice and respect, but 
also be in constant readiness te resist 
and repel hostilities. ~-Imbecility ii- 
vites ensult and aggression; and 
ihe experience of ages proves, that 
they aie the most secure against War, 
who are the best freparta igmeet it, 
Llthough it belongs to ear watione: 
£ove umient 10 provide for iv defence 
of the United States; and although 
that creat objed will dowbiless conz 
tinwe to ree ei ¢, ae uel? as fo claim 
their atte whee, yet it is alse highly tue 
tha nothin? properly dé 
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$2 Governor Fay’s Speech. 


Having but one port through which 
the great mass of our exports and 
rmforts ass ; ihe importance of for- 
tifying it has been generally seen, and 
ciisid rable progress has been made 
tn executing the plans founded under 
ihe direBion of the general rovern- 
ment for that purpose. Much yet 
remains to be done, and if from the 
details which will be laid dcfore you, 
sie be 


it shell aspear that further aids on 
the part of this state would be proper, 


j 


I am persaaded they will be readi'y 
afforded, 

Difficulties have been experienced 
a1 importing Strom foreign countries 
sufficicnt quantities of arms and am- 
munitions and the [resent scarcity of 
those articles in general, and of one of 
the mast essential of them in particu. 
Jar, is 4 disagreeable circumstance. 

It cer ainly ts very desireable, that 
ve should not depend on foreigners for 
ine means of defence, and therefore 
that the manufactures necessary to 
Surnish these supplies should be encou- 
razed and patronized by the legisla- 
ture.— Ine constiturion of this state 
expressly directs, that * a proper ma- 
gazine of warlike stores, proportion- 
ate to the number of inhabitants, be 
forever, at the expence of the state, and 
&) alts of the levislature, mamntained 
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rience, that the day of alarm and bat- 
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the toas wot the best season for secking 


ave Aorcuring these important stores, 
Laws aud revulationg, however 
carefully devised, frequently prove 
defo Five, in pra Fice: and as the 
revu/ation of the militia, pursuant to 


}? U tid P 
the af af Comoress, merits constant 
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atientton, it may be useful to inguire 
aps athey ox,9 o; i por has A TH be, ] ut hie 
MeCessctY f BnY AMEN Iz P7LS, which, 
crated that ™ 2, may be 
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Lnereis an article in the coastitu- 


fending on us be omitted, to give of- tion, which, by admitting of two dif. 
feacy to thetr laws and measures. 


ferent constructions, has given rise ty 
opposite opinions, and may give 
occasion to disagreeable contests and 
embarrassments: The article Tallude 
to is the one which ordains, that the 
jfrerson ad. ministering the government, 
Sor the time being, shall be president 
of the council of appointment, and 
have a casting voice, but no other vote; 
and with the advice and consent of the 
said council, shall appoint all the of- 
Jicers which the constitution direds te 
be ajspointed. Whether this does by 
just construction, assign to him the 
exclusive right of nomination, is a 
question, which, though not of recent 
date, still remains to be definitively 
settled, Circumstanced as I amy, in 
relation to this question, I think it pre 
fer merely to state it, and submit te 
your consideration the expediency of 
determining it by a declaratory a.— 
The more the principles of government 
are investigated, the more it becomes 
apparent that those powers, and those 
ouly, should be annexed to each office 
and department which properly be- 
longs to them. If this maxim be sust, 
the frolicy of uniting the office of keeper 
of the creat seal, with that of gover- 
nor, is far from being unquestionable ; 
the powers of the former not being ne- 
cessary to the latter. It SCCMS, M SE 
neral principles, more froper, that un- 
portant acis made and agreed to by 
the governor, should be validated and 
rendered binding on the state, by an 
officer who did not officially partict- 
fate in them, than by himself. Im- 
fortant cases occasionally arise, in 
which @ competent knowledge of the 
laws, and that kind of discretion 
which results from it are necessary te 
decide, whether the sanétion of the 
great seal ought to be given or to be 
withheld ; and although Persons, nok 
possessed of those acquirements, may 
administer the zo vernment very ably in 
other reshects, yet in that respect they 
would be liable to commit mistakes 
not easy to correct. 
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' Governor Fay’s Speech. 


One great objed?, of which a peo- 
plefree and enlightened, and govern- 
ed by laws of their own making, will 
never loose sight of, is, that thase la ws 
be so sudiciously applied, and faith- 
fully executed, as to secure to them 
the peaceable and uninterrujited en- 
soyment of their right s. Lo this end 
‘it 15 MECESSATY, and sound felicy cer- 
tainly requires, that the asf ensation 
of justice should invariably be commit- 
ted to the men the best qualified to per- 

orm that very interesting task.— 
With this policy the present situation 
of the chancellor and the judges of the 
supreme court does not ajipear io me 
to correspond. Their salaries not be- 
ing more than adequate to their cur- 
reat expences, yield little or no surplus 
to form a provision for their families. 

Instead of the tranquillity, the 
domestic comforts, nd the exem/ition 
from anxious cares, which sensibility 
claims for declining years, they must, 
when those years arrive, retire to firi- 
vate life, without having received 
from their country the means of en- 
joying it. These circumstances have 
no tendency to invite able and dis- 

tinguished lawyers, fer of whom: fos- 
sess ample fatrimonies, to exchange 


ft 


their lucrative pradice for seats on 
the bench ; and yet, by such men only 
should those seats be filled. Permit 
me therefore to submit to your consider - 
ation, whether justice, public good, 
and the honor of the state, do not 
strongly recommend that some provi- 
sim be made for such of these judicial 
oficers as, having long and faithfully 
‘erved their country in that caf acity, 
tome t0 an age, at which, a cording 
to an article in the constitution, their 
commisstons expire. 
romney 2 ae 

There 7: another subje also be- 
longing to the judiciary 


V5 for which 
some legislati e firovision has become 
very requisite, So great is the extent 
F population of the state, and so nu- 
merous andl 


th 


J requent are our 


courts 
eal, A, C . ? 
wee bee iy li ney eneral < ancl [tes- 


sibly manage all the prosecutions 
(existing at the same time in differ- 
ent counties) which demand his care 


and attention. It continues to be 
worthy of consideration how far the 
severe penalties prescribed by our laws, 
in particular cases, admit of mitiga- 
tion; and whether certain establish- 
ments for confining, enijloying and re- 


. . . ? . « 
forming criminals, wilt not tmmedi- 


ately become indispensible, 

The measures which have been ta- 
hen pursuant to the laws respecting the 
management of our affairs with cer- 
tain of the Indian tribes, together with 
thg results of those measures, and @ 
variety of documents on that and other 
subjects, will be communicated aad 
laid before. you. 

While, on the one hand, we all 

lament the distresses occasioned 
by the sickness which lately pre- 
wailed in this city, it becomes us om 
the other, to acknowledge with grati- 
tude that divine inter jiosition, bywhich 
its extent and duration were so limits 
ed. The esa which that un- 
common and unexpected calamity 
made indispensible, exceeded the sua 
assigned by law for such purposes, 
and those precautions which in the city 
of Albany it was judged prudent to 
take, in order to prevent the inhabit- 
ants from being invelved in the like 
calamity, demanded — expenditures 
which yet remain to be provided for. 

These accounts will be laid before 
you, tovether with those which respec 
the application of the monies granted 
for the relief of refugees frim $+. Do- 
mingo residing here. The situation 
of these unfortunate peaple still conii- 

nues to betruly distressing, and to in- 
terest our compassion. 

The wisdom of our laws has or- 
dained that eve ry place shall main- 
tain its own for ‘ but it af cars to 
me proper te remark, that by the events 
of the desolating war between many 
of the European powers, and by the 

cchich this country offers 
to 


advantages 
































54 Communi. 
to emigrants, a great number of pers 
soms ave induced to come te this thate 
without other resources than what the 
benevolence of our citizens, or other 
advektitions circumstances, may fur- 
nish. As these people do not proerly 
elong to aay par ticular flace in thi 
or the neighboring STATES, would it not 
be right to consider th aye of them who 
may be real objedis of charity, as the 
froor of the state, and provide for 
them accordingly ? 

The intimate connedlion that svb- 
sists between our aereeatar com 
merce, and navigation, strongly re- 
commends the poetic of facili tating 
and multi) dying the means of int er 
course beiween the Hoge e farts of 
the state.—This topic mebraces Mm any 
others which will not estiafe your as- 
cernment, and which, on inwestig ‘- 
tion, will be found io be highly iater- 
ésting. } 
tahich our local situation and civil 
policy are susceptible, are so various 
@ to afford you an arduous and com- 
plicated, but still not an un, pleasing 


cations to Congre/s. 


Indeed, the improvements of 


task: It is a task which catnm jy 
property per formed without mich time 
application, and well- digested infu. 
mation: for tt + will al wary be found 
more dificult, and also more useful, 
tolepislate ell than talevistate much, 

I here i ren som, howeve 
[0tt, that, in the course 
considerable 


ry to ex. 
of the session, 
* PrOLves$ W il be made: 
and that the ber efits resulting fo our 
fellow-citizens from your attentions 
their interests, wil! afford additional 
firoofs that their confidence canmt b 
so discreetly placed as in the wisdim 
and patriotisi: of their real and rt 
sponsible repre: sentatives: that wit. 
dom and that fa eras: qwill, I am 
persuaded, give to your deliberation 
all the advantages which accompany 
moderation aud concord; and yott may 
re Ly on my readiness to co-grer ate wih 
you in every measure for augmen 
and securing to our ronstitaat 
mumer “0us Bes: sings they derive, from 
the hap/ty state of pe ace, liberty, and 
safety, which, by the favor of Erste 
od we | lOHN JAY. 


enjoy. 
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e by the President of the U, 


” Sta ates to both Hou: 3€S of i Glvesnars on pad Ys JAN. 4y £7QU- 


oy 


Gentlemen of the Senate and of the Houle of Reprefentatives, 


Letter from the minifter plenipo- 
tentiary of the French Republic, 
recieved on the 22d ef laft month, eover- 
ing an addrefs,dated the 21% of Ottober, 
4794, from che committee of public fafe- 
*y, to the reprefentatives of the United 
States in Conyrefe; and alfo informing me 
that he was infiru ted by the committee 
to prefent to the United Siates the colours 
of France: ¥ therefore prepofed to re- 
ceive them laft Friday, the firit day of the 
mew vear, a day of ssh ve joy and con- 
gratulation. On that day the minitter of 
the French Republic delivered the co- 
fours, with an addrefs, to which I re- 
turnci an anfwer. By the latter the 
houtew iil fee that I have informed the 
minifter, that the colours wiii he depofir- 
ed with the archives of the United 
States. But it feemed to me proper pre- 
vioufly to exhibit to the twe houfes of 


Cong grefs thefe evidences of the conti inued 
friendihi o of the French Republic, toge 
ther with the fentiments expreffed by me 
on the occafion, in behalf of the United 


States. They are herewixh cominuni- 
cated. 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 
J. S. 4th Jan. 1796. 


. ‘FRANSLATION. 

The Reprefentatives of the French Peo 
ple, compofing the committec of pub- 
lic fafety of the National Convention 
charged by the law of the 7 ch Frutti 
dor, with the dire@lion of foreign re le 
tions 5 

To > the Reprefentatives of tbe 

States of America in Con grefs aue 
re 

Citizens Reprefentatives, 
THE conneétions which nature, rece 
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sf circumffances, have formed between 
rwo free mations, cannot be ind ffoluble. 
You have ftrengthened _thofe faceed ties 
by the declarations which the. minifter 
plenipotentiary of the United States has 
made, in your name, to the National 
Convention, and to the French People. 
They have been received with rapture by 
a nation who know how Co appreciate 
every teftimony which the United States 
have given (o them of their efeQion. 
The colours of bothnatiens, united in the 
center of the National Convention, will 
be an everlafting evidence of the part 
which the United States have taken in 
the feccefs of the French Republic. 

You were the firtt defenders of the 
rights of man, in another hemi{phere.— 
Strengthened by your example, and en- 
dowed with an invincible energy, the 
French people have vanquifhed that tyran- 
ay, which, during fo many certuries of 
ignorance, fuperfition and bafeneis, has 
tachained a generous nation. 

Soon did the peuple of the United States 
perceive that every victory of ours, 
frengthened their in¢ependence and hap- 
pinels. They were deeply affected at our 
momentary misfortunes, occafioned by 
treafons purchafed by Englith gold. They 
have celebrated with rapture the fucceties 
of our brave armies. 

None of thele fympathetic emotions 
have efcaped the fenfibility of the French 
nation. ‘They have all ferved to cement 
the moft intimate and folid union that 
has ever exifted between two nations. 

The Citizen Adet, who wiil refide near 
your government im quality of minifter 
plenipotentiary of the French Repubtic, 
3 tpecially inftruéted to tighten thefe 
baads of fraternity and mutual benevoe 
lence. We hope that,he may fulfil this 
principal object of his miflion, by a cone 
duct worthy of the confidence of both 
nations, and of the reputation which his 
Patriotifm and virtues have acquired him. 

An analogy of political principles ; the 
natural relations of commerce and of ih- 
cuftry; the efforts and immente facrifices 
of both nations in defence of liberty and 
equality; the blood which they have {pil- 
‘ed togetier; their avowed hatred for def- 
Pos; the moderation of their political 
Views 5 the difintereftedne(s of their coun 
85 and efpecially the fuecefs of the vows 
whieh they have made in prefence of the 
~upreme Being, to be free or diey—ail 
combine to render indiftru€table the con- 
nections which they have formed. 

_ Doubt it not, Citizens ; we fhall finally 


throy th ' : e 
Seitroy the combination of tyrants ;— 


Communications to Congress. 5s 
you, by the picture of profperity, which 


in your vaft countries, has fucceeded te 
a bloody ftruggle of eight years ;—-we, 
by the enchufiafm which glows in the 
breaft of every Frenchman. A ftonifhed 
nations, too long the dupes of perfidious 
Kings, Nobles and Prietts, willeventuailly 
recover their rights, and the human race, 
will owe to the American and French 
nations, their regeneration and a lafting 
peace, A 

Paris yoth Vendemaire, 34 vearof the 
French Republic, one and indivifible. 

The members of the Committee of 
Public Safety. J. S. B. DELMAS, 

MERLIN of Douai, é&c. 
21% Otober, 1794+ , 
Faithfully teanflated trom the original by 
GEO. TAYLOR, Jun. 
TRANSLATION, 
Mr. Prefident, 

I come to acauit myfelf of a duty very 
dear to my heart; 1 come to depofit in 
your hands, and in the midft of a peeple 
juftly renowned for their courage and their 
love of jiberty, the fymbol of the triumphs 
and of theenfranchifement of my nation, 

When fhe broke her chains; when the 
proclaimed the imprefcriptible rights of 
man; when, in a terrible war, the fealed 
with her blood the covenant fhe had made 
with liberty; her own happinefs was not 
alone the obje& of her glorious efforts; 
her views extended alfo to all free peoe 
ple. She faw their interefts blended with 
her own, and doubly rejviced in their 
victories, which in affuring to her the 
enjoyment of her rights, became to them 
new guarantees of their independence. 

Thete fentiments, which animated the 
French nation, trom the dawn. of their 
revolution, have acquired new ftrength 
fince the foundation of the Republic. 
France, at that time, by the formof its 
government, affimilated to, or rather 
identified with, free people, fawin them 
only friends and brothers. Long aceuf- 
tomed to regard the American people as 
her moft faithful allies, the has fought to 
draw clofer the ties already formed in the 
fields of America, under the aufpices of 
victory, over the ruins of tyranny. 

The National Convention, the organ 
of the will of the French nation, have 
more than once espreffed their fentiments 
to the American people; but above all, 
thefe burft forth on that augutt day, when 
the minister of the United States prefent- 
ed to the National Reprefentation, the 
colours of his country. . Defiring never 
to lobe recolleGtions as dear to Frenchmes 
as they muft be to Americans, the con- 
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56 Communications to Congrefs. 


vention ordered that thefe colours thould 
be placed in the hail of their fittings. 
They hid experienced fenfations too 
agreeable not to cauf> them tobe parcaken 
of by their allies, amd decreed that to them 
the national colours fhould be prefented. 

Mr. Prefident, 1 do not doubt their ex- 
pectations will be fulfilled; and 1am con- 
vinced that every citizen will receive, 
with a pleafing emotion, this flag, elfe- 
where the terror of the enemies of liberty, 
here the certuin p edge of faithful friend- 
fhip; efpecially when they -recollec that 
it guides to combat, men who have fhared 
their toils, and who were prepared for 
liberty by aiding them to acquire their 
Own. 

Signed, P. A. ADET. 
Faithfully tranflated from the original, by 

GEO. TAYLOR, Jun. 
The anfwer of the Prefident of the United 

Scates to the addrefs of the Miniter 

Plenipotentiary of the French Repub- 

lic, on his prefenting the colours of 

France to the United States. 

BORN, Sir, in a land of liberty; hav- 
ing early learned its value; having en. 
gaged ina perilous confliGt to defend it; 
having,in a word, devoted the beft years 
of my life to fecure its permament efta- 
blifhment in my own country, mv anxi- 
ous recolleétion, my fmpath »:.c feelings, 
and my beft wifhes are irreAt. biy excited, 
whenfoever in any country I .ce an op- 
pretied nation unfurl the bannersof free- 
dom. But above all, the events of the 
French Revolution have produced the 
deepeft folicitude, as well as the higheft 
admiration. ‘Tocall your nation brave, 
were to pronounce but com. non praile. 
Wonderful people! Ages to come will 
read with aftonithment the hiftory of 
your brilliaot exploics! I rejoice that the 
period of your toils and of your immente 
facrifices is approaching. I rejoice that 
the interefting revolutionary movements 
of fo many years have iffued in the for- 
mation of a conftitution defigned tg give 
permanency to the great object for which 
you have contended. I rejoice that li- 
berty, which you have fo long embraced 
with enthufiafm—liberty, of which you 
have been the invincible defenders, now 
fiadsan afylum in the bolom of a regu- 
iarly organized government ;—=a govern- 
ment, which, being formed to fecure the 
leppinefs of the French people, corref- 
ponds with the ardent withes of my heart, 


xp Lhe Marviages, Deaths, &c. 


next aontA. 


while it gratifies the pride of every citi, 
zen of the United States by its refem. 
blence to their own. On thefe glorious 
events, accept, Sir, my fiucere congra- 
tulations. 

ln delivering to you thefe fentiments, 
I exprefs not my own feelings only, but 
thofe of my fellow citizens, in relation 
to the commencement, the progrefs, and 
the iffue of the French Revolution; and 
they will cordially join with me in purett 
withes tothe Supreme Being, that the 
citizens of our filter republic, our mag. 
nanimous allies, may foon enjoy in 
peace, thatliberty which they have pur. 
chafed at fo great a price, ang all the 
happinefs which liberty can beftow. 

I receive, Sir, with lively fenfibility, 
the fymbol of the triumphs and of the 
enfranchifement of your nation, the co. 
lours of France, which you have now 
prefented to the United States. The 
tranfaction will be announced to Con- 
grefs; and the colours will be depofited 
with thofe archives of the United States, 
which are at once the evidences and the 
memorials of their freedom and indepen. 
dence. May thefe be perpetual ! and may 
the friendthip of the two Republics be 
co/amenfuraie with their exiftence, 

United States, Jan. 1, 1796. 

True Copy. 
GEO. TAYLOR, Jun. 
Chief Cierk, in the Dep. of State. 
. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FLAG. 


It is tri-colour, made of the richeft filk 
highly ornamented wich allegorical paint- 
ingss In the middle, a cock is repre- 
fented, the emblem of France, ftanding 
onathunderbolt. At two corners diagon- 
ally oppofite, are reprefented two bomb- 
thells burting 5; at the other’two corners, 
other military emblems. Round the whole 
is a rich border of oalc leaves, alternately 
yellow and green, the firft fhaded with 
brown and heightened with gold; the 
latter fhaded with black and relieved with 
filver; inthis border are entwined war- 
like mufical inftruments. The edge is 
ornamented with arich gold fringe. The 
{laff is covered with black velvet, crown- 
ed with a golden pike, and enriched with 
the tri-colour cRavATTE, and a pair of 
taffels worked in gold, and the three na- 
tional colours. 

The flag is depofited in the archives 
of the United States. 


~ ‘ . . . 
Sc. are unavoidably omitted uatil 
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